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Abraham  Lincoln 
Quotations  &  Sayings 

Compilations 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


LINCOLN  SAID: 

Truth  is  generally  the  best  vindica- 
tion against  slander.— Remark  made 
when    requested    to    dismiss  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  Postmaster  General. 
i:     it     -  i- 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might;  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  th« 
end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  un- 
derstand  it. — Address,  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  city. 

Why  should  there  not  be;  a  patient 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
the  people?  Is  there  any  better  01 
equal  hope  in  the  world'.' — First  rn- 
augural  Address. 

it     it '  ix 

it  is  not  best  to  swap  horses  while 
crossing  the  river.— Reply  to  National 
Union  League. 

The  Almighty  lias  his  own  pur- 
poses.— Second  Inaugural  Address. 

Men  are  not  flattered  by  being 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  differ- 
ence of  purpose  between  the  Al- 
mighty and  them.— Letters  to  Thui- 
low  Weed. 

With    malice    toward    nous;  with 
charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finisn  the 
work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  na- 
tion's wounds,  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for 
Ibis  widow  and  his  orphan— to  do  ad 
!  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  jus 
|  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselvc 
|  and  wi  th  all  nations. — Second  Inaug, 
|  ural  Address. 

I    Yoo  otin  fool  some  of  the  people  a) 
:  of  the  lime,  and  all  of  the  people 
,  some  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool 
all  of  the  people  ali  of  Urn  lime. — 
■  Remark  attributed  to  Lincoln. 


PITHY  REMARKS  BY  LINCOLN 

Had  Remarkable  Faculty  of  Condens- 
ing Much  Wisdom  Into  Simple 
and  Short  Sentences. 

"Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is 
right."  \f\\- 

"It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  triumph 
over  anyone." 

"Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my 
faith  with  friend  and  foe." 

"I  have  not  willingly  planted  a 
thorn  In  any  man's  bosom." 

"All  that  I  am,  all  that  I  hope  to 
be,  I  owe  to  my  'angel  mother." 

'  "There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit 
object  of  redress  by  mob  law." 

"Suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did 
help  any  man  in  any  situation." 

"This  country,  with  Its  Institutions, 
belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it."' 

"God  must  like  common  people,  or 
He  would  not  have  made  so  many  of 
them." 

"For  thirty  years  I  have  been  a 
temperance  man,  and  I  am  too  old  to 
change." 


UTTERANCES  OF  LINCOLN 

Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is 
right. '  ■  •     '  •  '•• 

Men  become  drunkards  because  they 
begin  to  drink;  if  they  never  began  to 
drink,  they  would  never  become  drunk- 
ards. 

Do  you  Suppose  that  I  should  ever 
have  got  into  notice  if  I  had  waited  to 
be  hunted  up  and  pushed  forward  by 
other  men. 

Suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did  help 
any  man  in  any  situation. 

If  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  that 
thing  (slavery),  I'll  hit  it  hard. 

My  politics  are  short  and  sweet,  like 
an  old  woman's  dance. 

A  universal  feeling,  whether  well  or 
ill  founded,  cannot  be  safely  disregard- 
ed. 

You  may  fool  all  the  people  some  of 
the  time,  and  some  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time;  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time. 

Public  sentiment  is  everything.  With 
public  sentiment  nothing  fails;  without 
it  nothing  can  succeed. 

I  am  never  easy  when  I  am  handling 
thought,  until  I  have  bounded  it  north, 
and  bounded  it  south,  and  bounded  it 
east,  and  bounded  it  west. 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  reformer  reap- 
ing the  reward  of  his  labors  in  his  life- 
time? 

The  severest  justice  may  not  always 
be  the  best  policy. 

No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  an- 
other man  without  the  other  man's  con- 
sent. 

It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between 
these  two  principles— right  and  wrong- 
throughout  this  world.  They  are  two 
principles  that  have  stood  face  to  face 
from  the  beginning  of  time;  and  will 
ever  continue  to  struggle.  The  one  is 
the  common  right  of  humanity  and  the 
other  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

I  need  success  more  than  I  need  sym- 
pathy. 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  in- 
adequate to  the  stormy  present. 


Lincoln's  Maxims. 

That  some  should  be  rich,  shows 
that  others  may  be  rich,  and  hence 
is  but  encouragement  to  industry  and 
enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  is 
houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  an- 
other ,but  let  him  labor  diligently  and 
build  one  for  himself;  thus  by  ex- 
ample assuring  that  his  own  shall  be 
safe  when  built.— Abraham  Lincoln— 
6,  16,  '86. 


Lincoln's  Wholesome  Words. 

Here  is  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said  of 
the  law:  "Let  reverence  of  law  be  breathed 
by  every  mother  to  the  lisping-  babe  that 
prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  seminaries  and  colleges;  let  it  be 
written  in  primers,  spelling  books  and 
almanacs;  let  It  be  preached  from  pulpits 
and  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls,  and  en- 
forced in  courts  of  justice;  in  slrort,  let  it 
become   the  political   religion   of   the  ria- 


Wise  Words  of  Lincoln. 

(From  the  Chicago  Advance.) 
There  is  no  landing  place  on  the 
stairway  from  labor  up  to  capital. 
There  are  no  bolted  doors  along  the 
ascent.  It  is  treason  to  make  out  an 
irrepressible  conflict  between  them. 
The  fact  was  never  better  put  than 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  first  annual 
message:  "There  is  no  such  relation," 
he  said,  "between  capital  and  labor 
assumed,  nor  is  there  any  such  thing 
as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in 
the  condition  of  a  hired  laborer.  Both 
these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all 
inferences  from  them  are  groundless. 
Many  independent  men  everywhere  in 
these  states  a  few  years  back  in  their 
lives  were  hired  laborers.  The  pru- 
dent, penniless  beginner  in  the  world 
labors  for  wages  for  a  while,  saves  a 
surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or 
land  for  himself,  then  labors  on  his 
own  account  for  another  while,  and 
at  length  hires  another  new  beginner 
to  help  him.  This  is  the  just  and 
generous  system  which  opens  the 
way  to  all,  gives  hope  to  all,  and  con- 
sequent energy  and  progress  and  im- 
provement of  condition  to  all." — De- 
cember 31,  1886. 


Wisdom  of  Lincoln. 

I  beg  of  you  not  to  allow  your  minds  or 
your  hearts  to  be  diverted  from  the  sup- 
port of  all  necessary  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  any  miserable  picayune  argu- 
ments addressed  to  your  pockets  or  in- 
flammatory appeal  made  to  your  pas- 
sions and  your  prejudices,  /fg  Q 

I  am  not  insensible  to  any  commercial 
or  financial  depression  that  may  exist,  but 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  fawning  around 
the  "respectable'  scoundrels"  who  got  it 
up.  Let  them  go  to  work  and  repair  the 
mischief  of  their  own  making,  and  then, 
perhaps,  they  will  be  less  greedy  to  do  the 
like  again. 

Stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right, 
stand  with  him  while  he  is  right  and  part 
with  him  when  he  goes  wrong. 

Revolutionize  through  the  ballot  box 
and  restore  the  government  once  more 
to  the  affections  and  hearts  of  men  by 
making  it  express,  as  it  was  intended  to 
do,  the  highest  spirit  of  justice  and  lib- 
erty.— Abraham  Lincoln. 

Let  us  plant  ourselves  on  the  rock  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  be  able  to  prevail 
against  us. — Abraham  Lincoln. 


That  I  can  voluntarily  postpone  my 
pretentions  when  they  are  no  more 
than  equal  to  those  to  which  they  are 
postponed,  you  have  yourself  seen.  But 
to  yield  to  Hardin  under  present  cir- 
cumstances seems  to  me  as  nothing 
else  thr.n  yielding  to  one  who  would 
gladly  sacrifice  me  altogether.  This 
I  would  rather  not  submit  to.  You 
know  that  my  only  argument  is  ihat 
''turn  about  is  fair  play." — Letter  to 
Dr.  Rcbert  Boal,  Jan.  7,  1846. 


Ode  Recited  a 
Lowell, 


SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


"Work,  work,  work!" 

"  One  war  at  a  time.  " 

"  Give  the  boys  a  chance.  " 

"  We  cannot  escape  history.  " 

"  Hold  on  with  a  bull-dog  grip.  " 

"All  in  that  one  word,  Thorough." 

"I  can  bear  censure,  but  not  insult!" 

"  Never  regret  what  you  don't  write.  " 

"  Better  hatch  the  egg  than  smash  it.  " 

"  More  pegs  than  holes  to  put  them  in.  " 

"I'm  nothing,  but  truth  is  everything.  " 
"  Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is  right.  " 
"Lord  Lyons,  go  thou  and  do  likewise." 
"Freedom  is  the  last,  best  hope  of  earth. " 
"  Don't  swap  horses  in  crossing  a  stream.  " 
"  This  nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's  side.  " 
"  We  are  indeed  the  treasury  of  the  world.  " 
"  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might. " 
"I'm  glad  of  the  chance  to  finish  this  big  job.  " 
"  Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  everything.  " 
"  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time. " 
"I  am  free  from  any  taint  of  personal  triumph." 

(68o) 
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"Calling  a  sheep's  tail  a  leg  doesn't  make  it  so." 
"  Wealth  is  a  superfluity  of  what  we  don't  need.  " 
"  If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  then  nothing  is  wrong.  " 
"  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.  " 
"Like  a  seven-foot  whistle  on  a  five -foot  boiler.  " 
"The  gentleman  smelt  no  royalty  in  our  carriage.  " 
"Many  have  got  into  a  habit  of  being  dissatisfied.  " 
"Let  them  laugh,  as  long  as  the  thing  works  well." 
"  I  know  I  am  right  because  I  know  Liberty  is  right.  " 
"  Disenthrall  ourselves,  then  we  shall  save  ourselves.  " 
"I  will  hold  McClellan's  horse  if  he  will  win  a  battle!" 
"  Is  a  man  to  blame  for  having  a  pair  of  cowardly  legs? " 
"  I  count  for  something  and  there  will  be  no  more  fighting.  " 
"When  you  can't  remove  an  obstacle,  plough  around  it!" 
"  Honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we  preserve.  " 
''  That  some  are  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich.  " 
"  Being  elected  has  not  pleased  me  so  much  as  I  expected." 
"If  you  have  made  a  bad  bargain,  hug  it  all  the  tighter!" 
"I  call  these  weekly  receptions  my. 'public  opinion  baths. '  " 
"Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my  faith  with  friend  and  foe.  " 
"  Discourage  litigation.    There  will  still  be  business  enough." 
"  My  politics  are  short  and  sweet,  like  an  old  woman's  dance. ' 
"  If  elected  I  shall  be  thankful,  if  not  it  will  be  all  the  same. ' 
"With  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right. ' 
"  God  bless  my  mother!    All  I  am  or  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  her. ' 
"You  haven't  a  stray  post-office  in  your  pocket,  have  you?" 
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THE  STORY -LIFE  OF  LINCOLN 


"We  might  just  as  well  take  the  people  into  our  confidence. " 

"  My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union. " 

"Be  sure  you  put  your  feet  in  the  right  place,  then  stand  firm.  " 

"  What  use  to  me  would  be  a  second  term  if  I  had  no  country? " 

"With  a  brave  army  and  a  just  cause,  may  God  sustain  you!" 

"Faith  in  God  is  indispensable  to  successful  statesmanship." 

"In  the  corner  there's  a  rat-hole  that  will  bear  looking  into.  " 

"When  you  have  written  a  wrathful  letter — put  it  in  the  stove!" 

"There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob 
law. " 

"  Suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did  help  any  man  in  any  situa- 
tion. " 

"If  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit  that  thing  (slavery),  I'll  hit  it 
hard ! ' ' 

"Never  get  between  the  woman's  skillet  and  the  man's  ax- 
helve.  " 

"These  men  will  find  that  they  have  not  read  their  Bibles 
aright . ' ' 

"Shakespeare  was  the  best  judge  of  human  nature  that  ever 
wrote. " 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  your  lordship  that  this  means 
'War.'  " 

"  It  is  better  only  sometimes  to  be  right  than  at  all  times  to  be 
wrong. " 

"My  boy,  never  try  to  be  President!  If  you  do,  you  never 
will  be. " 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy 
present. " 
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"A  private  soldier  has  as  much  right  to  justice  as  a  major- 
general.  " 

"I  am  slow  to  learn  and  slow  to  forget  that  which  I  have 
learned. " 

"  I  authorize  no  bargains  for  the  Presidency,  and  will  be  bound 
by  none.  " 

"This  government  cannot  endure  permanently  hdf  slave  and 
half  free.  " 

"Sending  men  to  that  army  is  like  shoveling  fleas  across  a 
barnyard. " 

"This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people  who 
inhabit  it.  " 

"If  men  never  began  to  drink  they  would  never  become 
drunkards.  " 

"Don't  shoot  too  high — aim  low  and  the  common  people  will 
understand. " 

"I  have  great  respect  for  the  semicolon;  it  is  a  mighty  handy 
little  fellow.  " 

"  For  those  who  like  this  kind  of  book,  this  is  the  kind  of  book 
they  will  like." 

"  For  thirty  years  I  have  been  a  temperance  man,  and  am  too 
old  to  change.  " 

"  I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man  who  is  not  wiser  to-day  than  he 
was  yesterday. ' ' 

"Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but  loving,  brave  patriotic  men  are 
better  than  gold.  " 

"  The  Lord  must  love  the  common  people — that's  why  he  made 
so  many  of  them.  " 

"  Better  give  your  path  to  a  dog — even  killing  the  dog  would 
not  cure  the  bite.  " 

"  Now,  sonny,  keep  that  (temperance)  pledge  and  it  will  be  the 
best  act  of  your  life.  " 
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THE  STORY -LITE  OF  LINCOLN 


"  No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  man  without  that 
other  man's  consent.  " 

"He  can  compress  the  most  words  into  the  smallest  ideas  of 
any  man  I  ever  met." 

"  Would  you  undertake  to  disprove  a  proposition  in  Euclid  by 
calling  Euclid  a  liar?" 

' '  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  front  door  sets  up  housekeep- 
ing on  its  own  account ! ' ' 

"  It  is  the  same  spirit  that  says :  'You  work  and  toil  and  earn 
bread  and  I  will  eat  it.' 

"If  Minnehaha  means  'Laughing  Water,'  'Weeping  Water' 
must  be  'M'mneboohoo!' 

"I  am  like  the  boy  that  stumped  his  toe:  hurt  too  much  to 
laugh  and  too  big  to  cry." 

"  Meet  face  to  face  and  converse  together — the  best  way  to 
efface  unpleasant  feeling." 

"Trusted  in  Providence  till  the  britchin  broke,  and  then  didn't 
know  what  on  airth  to  do!" 

"As  our  troops  can  neither  crawl  under  Maryland,  nor  fly  over 
it,  they  must  come  across  it.  " 

"I  feel  like  a  man  letting  lodgings  at  one  end  of  the  house 
while  the  other  end  is  on  fire." 

"  I  believe  I  have  made  some  mark  which  will  tell  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  long  after  I  am  gone.  " 

"  Until  every  drop  of  bloocldrawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by 
:  nother,  drawn  with  the  sword.  " 

"Slavery  is  founded  in  the  selfishness  of  man's  nature — oppo- 
sition to  it,  in  the  love  of  justice.  " 

"  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  chains  of  bondage  and  you  pre- 
pare your  own  limbs  to  wear  them.  " 

"I'm  making  generals  now.  In  a  few  days  I'll  be  making 
quartermasters,  and  then  I'll  fix  you." 
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"That  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  " 

To  several  "weighty"  men  from  the  upper  part  of  Delaware: 
"Didn't  the  State  tip  up  when  you  got  off? " 

"  I  want  it  said  of  me  that  I  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a 
flower  where  I  thought  a  flower  would  grow.  " 

"  Let  not  him  who  is  homeless  pull  down  the  house  of  another, 
but  let  him  labor  diligently  to  build  one  for  himself.  " 

"Take  all  of  the  Bible  upon  reason  that  you  can,  and  the  bal- 
ance on  faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a  better  man.  " 

"A  man  has  no  time  to  spend  in  quarrels.  If  any  man  ceases 
to  attack  me  I  never  remember  the  past  against  him. " 

"There  are  already  too  many  weeping  widows  in  the  United 
States.    For  God's  sake  don't  ask  me  to  make  any  more ! " 

"Like  the  pair  of  pantaloons  the  Yankee  peddler  offered  for 
sale,  'Large  enough  for  any  man — small  enough  for  any  boy.' 

"  Nobody  has  ever  expected  me  to  be  President.  In  my  poor, 
lean,  lank  face,  nobody  has  ever  seen  that  any  cabbages  are  sprout- 
ing out.  " 

"  You  may  fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and  some  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time. " 

"  If  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  that 
principle,  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  sur- 
render it. " 

"Repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise;  repeal  all  compromises; 
repeal  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  repeal  all  past  history; 
you  cannot  repeal  human  nature.  " 

"  If  all  that  has  been  said  in  praise  of  woman  were  applied  to  the 
women  of  America,  it  would  not  do  them  justice  for  their  conduct 
during  this  war.    God  bless  the  women  of  America ! " 


SAYINGS  OF  LINCOLN 


The  eternal  Womj  of  fa'e  is  illus'raied  in  thi,  se'et^m  from  the 
Gre^^tor'siJ-ks;  for  it  no.  printed  ,s  pa  t  of  *.  ^ 
at  the  unveilincj  of  a  Lincoln  Memorial  Wet  on  the  Han.bnrg-A  »«  u«., 
liner  President  Lincoln,  June  5,  1'JOS. 

Piospeaty  is  the  fiuit  of  labor. 

Let  none  "falter  who  th'nks  he  is  rights 

Come  what  will.  I  will  keep  my  faith  w'.th  friend  av.d  toe. 

'that  some  should  be  rich  .hows  that  othe:  s  may  become  rich. 

Ml  that  I  am,  all  that  I  hone  to  be,  1  owe  to  my  angel  raotn*.. 

Whoever  much  fear,  or  much  hope-  will  be  ai.ke  cLsappomted, 

1  believe  in  the  providence  of  men  -the  largeU  purse  and  the  long- 

CSt   Nowhere  in  the  world  is  presented  a  Government  of  so  much  liberty 

ToUa!kiJbriRhtness  to  the  sun  or  glo:y  to  the  name  of  Washington  is 
alike  impossible.  . ,  , 

Few  can  be  induced  to  labor  excessively  for  posterity,  and  nunc 
will  do  it  cnthusiasti.cal'y. 

I  have  always  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower  when  I  thought 
a  flower  would  grow. 

If  you  aim  too  high  your  idea,  will  go  over  the  heads  of  the  mar.ses 
and  only  hit  those  who  need  no  hitting. 

If  we  cou'd  first  know  where  we  are,  ana  wh'thcr  we  are  tending, 
we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

Let  us  have  -faith  that  Right  makes  Might,  and  m  that  lath  le: 
us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duy  as  we  understand  it. 

The  mystic  cords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  batfeft'ld  ami 
patriot  grave  of  every  living  heart  and  hearths. one  all  over  this  broad 
land  will  yet  swell  the  choms  of  the  Union  when  rg.i  n  touched,  as 
=urely  they' will  be.  by  the  better  angeV  of  our  nature. 
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You  perhaps  know  that  General 
Hardin  and  I  have  a  contest  for  the 
whig  nomination  for  congress  In  this 
district.  He  has  had  a  turn,  and  my 
argument  is  "turn  about  is  fair  play." 
I  shall  be  pleased  If  this  strikes  you 
as  sufficient  argument.— Letter  to  N. 
J.  Rockwell,  Jan.  21,  1846. 

Being:  elected  to  congress,  though  I 
am  very  grateful  to  our  friends  for 
having  done  it,  has  not  pleased  me  as 
much  as  I  expected.  Letter  to  Joshua 
F.  Speed,  Oct.  26,  1846. 

As  you  are  all  so  anxious  for  me  to 
distinguish  myself,  I  have  concluded 
to  do  bo  before  long.— Letter  to  Will- 
lam  H.  Herndon,  Dec.  13,  1847. 

As  to  speechmaking,  by  way  of  get- 
ting the  hang  of  the  house,  I  made 
a  little  speech  two  or  three  days  ago 
on  a  postofflce  question  of  no  general 
interest.  I  find  speaking  here  and 
elsewhere  about  the  same  thing.  I 
was  about  as  badly  scared  and  no 
worse  as  I  am  when  I  speak  in  court. 
I  expect  to  make  one  within  a  week 
or  two  In  which  I  hope  to  succeed 
well  enough  to  wish  you  to  see  It.— 
Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon,  Jan. 
8,  1848. 

I  made  the  declaration  that  I  would 
not  be  a  candidate  again,  more  from 
a  wish  to  deal  fairly  with  others,  to 
keep  peace  among  our  friends,  and  to 
keep  the  district  from  going  to  the 
enemy  than  for  any  cause  personal  to 
myself;  so  that  If  It  should  so  hap- 
pen that  nobody  else  wishes  to  be 
elected  I  could  not  refuse  the  people 
the  right  of  sending  me  again.  But  to 
enter  myself  a  competitor  of  others, 
or  to  authorize  anyone  to  so  enter  me, 
Is  what  my  word  and  honor  forbid. — 
Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon,  Jan. 
S.  1848. 


LINCOLN'S  SAYINGS 


We  are  not  keeping  hou.se  but 
boarding  at  the  Globe  tavern,  which  is 
very  well  kept  now  by  a  widow  lady 
of  the  name  of  Beck.  Our  room  (the 
same  that  Dr.  Wallace  occupied  here) 
and  boarding  only  costs  us  $4  a  week. 
—Letter  to  Joshua  B,  Speed,  May  18, 
1843. 

I  hold  it  to  be  a  paramount  duty  of 
us  in  the  free  states,  due  to  the  union 
of  the  states,  and  perhaps  to  liberty 
itself  (paradox  though  it  may  seem) 
to  let  the  slavery  of  the  other  states 
alone;  while  on  the  other  hand,  I  hold 
it  to  be  equally  clear  that  we  should 
never  knowingly  lend  ourselves,  dlrec- 
ly  or  Indirectly  to  prevent  that  slav- 
ery from  dylnff  a  natural  death — to 
find  new  places  for  it  to  live  in  when 
it  can  no  longer  exist  in  the  old— Let- 
ter to  William  Durley,  Oct.  8.  1845. 

That  I  can  voluntarily  postpone  my 
pretentions  when  they  are  no  more 
than  equal  to-those  to  which  they  are 
postponed,  you  have  yourself  seen. 
But  to  yield  to  Hardin  under  present 
circumstances  seems  to  me  as  noth- 
ing else  than  yielding  to  one  who 
would  gladly  sacrifice  me  altogether. 
This  I  would  rather  not  submit  to. 
You  know  that  my  only  argument  Is 
that  "turn  about  Is  fair  play."— Letter 
to  Dr.  Robert  Boal,  Jan.  7,  1846. 


LINCOLN'S  SAYINGS 


Resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  the  Immediate  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  independence  of  Hungary 
by  our  government  Is  due  from  Amer- 
ican freemen  to  their  struggling  breth- 
ren, to  the  general  cause  of  republican 
liberty,  and  not  violative  of  the  Just 
rights  of  any  nation  of  people.— Reso- 
lutions proposed  Sept.  23,  1849. 

Persuade  your  neighbors  to  compro- 
mise whenever  you  can.  Point  out  to 
them  how  the  nominal  winner  is  often 
a  real  loser — in  fees,  expenses  and 
waste  of  time.  As  a  peacemaker  the 
lawyer  has  superior  opportunity  of  be- 
ing a  good  man. — Notes  for  a  law  lec- 
ture July  1,  1850. 

Assuming  that  direct  taxation  is  not 
to-b»  adopted,  the  tariff  question  must 
be  as  durable  as  the  government  itself. 
It  is  a  question  of  national  housekeep- 
ing. It  Is  to  the  government  what  re- 
plenishing the  meal-tub  is  to  the  fam- 
ily. '  Ever-varying  circumstances  will 
require  frequent  modifications  as  to 
the*  amount  needed  and  the  sources  of 
supply.  I  have  long  thought  it  would 
be  to  our  advantage  to  produce  any 
necessary  article  at  home  which  can 
be  made  of  as  good  quality  and  with 
as  little  labor  at  home  as  abroad,  at 
least  by  the  difference  of  the  carry- 
ing from  abroad.— Address  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  Feb.  15,  1861. 

The  clouds  now  on  the  horizon  will 
be  dispelled,  and  we  shall  have  a 
bright  and  glorious  future;  and  when 
this  generation  has  passed  away,  tens 
of  thousands  will  inhabit  this  country 
where  only  thousands  Inhabit  it  now. 
—Address  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16. 
1861. 

It  is  true  that,  while  I  hold  myself, 
without  mock^nodes ty,  the  humblest 
of  all  individuals  that  have  ever  been 
elevated  to  the  presidency,  I  have  a 
more  difficult  task  to  perform  than 
any  of  them.— Address  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  at  Albany,  Feb. 
18,  1861. 

Your  selection  for  the  state  depart- 
ment having  become  public,  I  am 
happy  to  find  scarcely  any  objection 
to  it.  I  shall  have  trouble  with  every 
other  northern  cabinet  appointment- 
so  much  so  that  I  shall  have  to  def ci- 
thern as  long  as  possible  to  avoid  be- 
I  being  teased  Into  insanity  to  make 
changes.— To  W.  H.  Seward,  Jan.  12, 
1861. 

Today  I  leave  you.  I  go  to  assume 
a  task  more  difficult  than  that  which 
devolved  Hipon  General  W'ashington. 
Unless  the  great  God  who  assisted 
him  shall  be  with  and  aid  me  I  can- 
|  not  prevail;  but  If  the  same  almighty 
arm  that  directed  and  protected  him 
shall  guide  and  support  me  I  shall  not 
fall;  I  shall  succeed.  Let  us  pray  that 
I  the  God  of  our  fathers  may  not  for- 
I  sake  us  now.  To  Him  I  commend  you 
all.  Permit  me  to  ask  that  with  equal 
sincerity  and  faith  you  will  all  invoke 
His  wisdom  and  goodness  for  me.— 
Farewell  address  at  Springfield,  111., 
Feb.  11,  1861. 
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LET  US  HAVE  FAITH  THAT 
RIGHT  MAKES  MIGHT.  AND  IN 
THAT  FAITH  LET  US,  TO  THE 
END,  DARE  TO  DO  OUR  DUTY  AS 
WE  UNDERSTAND  IT.— Speech  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  6,  1S30. 

I  think  that  oris  of  ti-c  causes  of 
these  repeated  failures  is  that  our 
best  and  greatest  men  have  greatly 
underestimated  the  sl^3  of  this  ques- 
tion. They  have  constantly  brought 
forward  small  cures  for  great  sores— 
plasters  too  small  to  cover  the  wound. 
That  is  one  reason  that  ail  settle- 
ments have  proved  temporary— so 
avanscent. — Speech  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  March  6,  1S30. 

And  at  the  outset,  I  a:vi  glad  to  see 
that  a  system  of  labor  prevails  in 
Now  England  under  which  laborers 
can  strike  yrfcen  they  want  to,  where 
they  are  not  cb'.iged  to  work  under  all 
circumstances,  and  are  not  tied  down 
and  obliged  to  labor  whether  you  pay 
them  or  not!  i  like  the  system  which 
lets  a  man  quit  when  he  wants,  and 
wish  it  might  'prevail  everywhere. — 
Speech  at  New  Ksveti,  Conn.,  March 
6,  1860. 

As  to  your  k'r.rC  -  Is'.ips  to  myself, 
allow  mo  to  say  I  cannot  writer  the 
ring  on  the  money  basis— first,  because 
in  the  main  it  is  wrong;  and  secondly, 
I  have  not  and  cannot  get  the  money. 
I  say,  in  the  main,  the  use  of  money 
Is  wrong;  but  for  certain  objects  In  a 
political  contest  the  use  of  some  is 
both  right  and  indispensible.  Y\rith 
mo,  as  with  yourself,  the  long  strug- 
gle has  bean  one  of  great  pecuniary 
loss.— To   ,  March  1(5,  I860. 

•I  have  made  this  explanation  to  you  j 
as  a  friend;  but  I  wish' no  explanation 
made  to  our  enemies.  What  they 
w.ant  Is  a  squabbla  and  a  fuss,  and 
that  they  can  have  if  we  explain;  and 
the  cannot  have  it  if  we  don't. — to  F. 
C.  McNeil,  April  6.  I860. 

And  now  a  word  of  caution.  Our  ad- 
versaries think  they  can  gain  a  pofht 
if  they  could  force  me  to  openly  deny 
the  charge,  by  which  some  degree  of 
offense  would  be  given  to  the  Amer- 
icans. For  this  reason  it  must  not 
publicly  appear  that  I  am  paying  any 
attention  to  the  charge. — To  A.  Jonas. 
July  21,  1860. 

I  am  slow  to  listen  to  criminations 
among  friends,  and  never  expose  their 
quarrels  on  either  side.  My  sincere 
wish  is  that  both  sides  will  allow  by- 
gones to  be  by-gones,  and  look  to  the 
present  and  future  only. — To  Hon. 
John  ,  Aug.  31,  1860. 

As  to  the  whiskers,  as  1  have  never 
worn  any,  do  you  not  think  that  peo- 
ple would  call  it  a  piece  of  silly  af- 
fectation were  I  to  begin  wearing  them 
now?— To  Miss  Grace  Eedell,  Oct.  19, 
1860. 

Those  who  would  shiver  into  frag- 
ments the  union  of  the  states,  tear  to 
tatters  its  now  I'enerated  constitution, 
and  even  burn  the  last  copy  of  the 
Bible,  rather  than  slavery  should  con- 
tinue a  single  hour,  together  with  all 
their  more  halting  spmpathlzers  have 
received  and  are  receiving  their  just 
execration. — Eulogy  of  Henry  Clay  at 
the  Illinois  state  house,  July  16,  1852. 

My  consenting  to  give  Judge  Doug- 
las the  closing  of  the  debate  though 
reluctant  was  not  wholly  unselfish,  for 
I  suspeoted  if  it  were  understood  that 
the  Judge  were  wholly  done  you  demo- 
crats would  leave  and  not  hear  me; 
but  by  giving  him  the  close  I  felt  con- 
fident you  would  stay  for  the  fun  of 
hearing  him  skin  me. — Reply  to  Sena- 
tor Douglas  at  Peorjjj,  pgt.  16,  1864. 
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The  plainest  print  can  not  be  read  through 
a  gold  eagle. — Speech  at  Springfield,  11L, 
June  26,  1857. 

Wanting  to  work  is  so  rare  an  event  that 
it  should  be  encouraged— Note  to  Major 
Ramsey,  October  17,  1861. 

Men  are  not  flattered  by  being  shown  that 
there  has  been  a  difference  of  purpose  be- 
tween the  Almighty  and  them.— Letter  to 
Thurlow  Weed,  March  15,  1865. 


The  better  part  of  one's  life  consists  of  hfa 
friendships.— Letter  to  Joseph  Gillespie, 
July  13,  1849. 


T  want  in  all  cases  to  do  right  and  most 
particularly  so  in  all  cases  with  women.— 
Letter  to  Miss  Mary  Owens,  August  1G,  1837, 


There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object 
of  redress  by  mob  law.— Lyceum  address 
January  27,  1837. 


The  severest  justice  may  not  always  ha 
the  best  policy.— Message  to  Congress,  July 
17,  1862. 

If  in  your  own  judgment  you  can  not  ha 
an  honest  lawyer,  resolve  to  be  honest  with* 
out  being  a  lawyer.— Notes  for  a  law  lecture* 
July  1,  1850. 
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No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern 
another  man  without  that  other's 
consent.  ^ T 

When  the  white  man.  governs  him- 
self, that  is  self  government,  but 
when  he  governs  himself  and  also 
governs  another  man,  that  is  more 
than  self  government,  that  is  despot- 
ism. 

This  government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and  half 
free. 

I  have  always  thought  that  all  men 
should  be  free,  but  if  any  should  be 
slaves  it  should  be,  first,  those  who 
desire  it  for  themselves  and,  second- 
ly, those  who  desire  it  for  others. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare 
i  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it 
m™"c  sentiment  is  everything 
With  public  sentiment  nothing  can 
ra«;  without  it  nothing  can  succeed 
Consequently  he  who  molds  public 
sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he  who 
enacts  statutes  or  pronounpes  decis- 
ions. He  makes  statutes  and  decis- 
ions possible  or  impossible  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 

Our  fathers  brought  forth  a  nation 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
.created  equal. 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not! 
save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at! 
the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not' 
agree  with  them.     If  there  be  those1 
who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy 
slavery,   I   do  not  agree   with  them. 
My  paramount  object  in   this  strug- 
gle is  to  save  the  Union  and  is  not 
either  to  save  pr  to  destroy  slavery 
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I  go  in  for  all  sharing  the  privileges 
of  the  government  who  assist  in  bear- 
ing its  burdens.  Consequently  I  go 
for  admitting  all  whites  who  pay  tax- 
es or  bear  arms  (by  no  means  exclud- 
ing females). — First  announcement  of] 
political  views,  June  13,  1836. 

Any  person  who  will  reflect  that  i 
money  is  only  valuable  while  in  cir-  j 
culat/on  will  readily  perceive  that  any 
device  which  will  keep  the  govern- 
ment revenues  in  constant  circulation 
instead  of  being  locked  up  in  idleness, 
is  no  inconsiderable  advantage.  By 
the  sub-treasury  the  revenue  is  to  be 
collected  and  kept  in  iron  boxes  until 
the  government  wants  it  for  disburse- 
ment; thus  robbing  the  people  of  the 

i  use  of  it,  while  the  government  does 
not  itself  need  it,  and  while  the  mon- 
ey is  performing  no  nobler  office  than 
that  of  rusting  in  iron  boxes. — Speech 
in  the  hall  of  representatives  of  the 
Illinois  legislature  Dec.  20,  1839. 

I  How  true  It  is  that  God  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  or  in  oth- 
er words  that  He  renders  the  worst 
human  conditions  tolerable,  while  he 
permits  the  best  to  be  nothing  better 
than  tolerable. — Letter  to  Miss  Mary 
Speed,  Sept.  27,  1841.     i-£  0-/f-0o 
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The  plainest  print  cannot  be  read 
through  a  gold  eagle.— Speech  at 
Springfield,  111..  June  26,  1857 

Wanting  to  work  is  so  rare  an  event 
that  it  should  be  encouraged. -Note  to 
Major  Ramsey,  Oct.  17.  1861. 

Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull 
down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him 
work  diligently  and  build  one  for  him- 
self, thus  by  example  assuring  that 
his  own  shall  be  safe  when  built— 
Reply  to  New  York  Workiugmen, 
March  21.  18G4. 

Men  are  not  flattered  by  being  shown 
that  there  has  been  a  difference  of 
purpose  between  the  Almighty  and 
them.— Letter  to  Thurlow  Weed.  March 
15,  1865. 

The  better  part  of  one's  life  consists 
of  his  friendships.— Letter  to  Joseph 
Gillespie.  July  13.  1849. 

1  want  in  all  cases  to  do  right  and 
most  particularly  so  in  all  cases  with 
women.— Letter  to  Miss  Mary  Owens. 
Aug.  16,  1837 

There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  ob- 
ject of  redress  by  mob  law  — Lyceum 
Address.  Jan.  27,  1837 

The  severest  justice  may  not  always 
be  the  best  policy.— Message  to  Con- 
gress. July  17.  1S<>2. 

If  in  your  own  judgment  you  cannot 
be  an  honest  lawyer,  resolve  to  lie 
honest  without  being  a  lawyer.— Notes 
For  a  Law  Lecture,  July  1.  1850 

I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  am 
willing  to  live  by  and,  if  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  Almighty  God.  to  die  by.- 
Address  in  Independence  Hall.  Phila- 
delphia. Feb.  22.  18<il 

Towering  genius  disdains  a  beaten 
path.— Lyceum  Address,  Jan.  27,  1837. 

Every  blade  of  grass  is  a  study.  —  ' 
Agricultural  Address.  Sept.  30.  1850 

I  shall  do  nothing  in  malice  What 
I  deal  with  is  too  vast  for  malicious 
dealing.— Letter  to  Cuthbert  Bullitt 
July  28.  1862. 
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The  love  of  properly  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  rigbt  and  wrong  have  conflict- 
ing places  in  our  organization,  which 
often  makes  a  man's  course  seem  crook- 
ed, his  conduct  a  riddle. 

*  *  * 

To  secure  to  each  laborer  the  whole 
product  of  his  labor,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible,  is  a   worthy  object  of  any 
good  government.     With  some  men 
liberty  means  for  each  man  to  do  as  he 
pleases  with  himself  and  the  product 
of  his  labor;  with  others  it  means  to  do 
as  they  please  with  other  men  and  the  I 
product  of  other  men's  labors.    That  j 
issue  will  continue  in  this  country 
when  my  poor  tongue  shall  be  silent. 
It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  right  I 
and  wrong.  | 
5^       7$:  I 
Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity  I 
a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  ! 
yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are 
still  competent  to  adjust  in  the  best! 
way  all  our  difficulties. 
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The  institution  of  slavery  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  two  or  three  times, 
and  (n  neither  of  these  cases  does  the 
word  "slavery"  or  "negro  race"  oc- 
cur; but  covert  language  is  used  each 
time,  and  for  a  purpose  full  of  sig- 
nificance. What  Is  the  language  in 
regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the.  Af- 
rican slave-trade?  It  runs  in  about 
tills  way:  "The  migration  or  impor- 
tation of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
states  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 
the  congress  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight." 
And  I  understand  the  contempora- 
neous history  of  those  times  to  be  that 
covert  language  was  used  with  a 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  was  that 
In  our  constitution,  •  which  it  was  i 
hoped  and  Is  still  hoped  will  endure 
forever— when  it  should  be  read  by 
intelligent  and  patriotic  men,  after 
the  institution  of  slavery  had  passed 
from  among  us— there  should  be 
nothing  on  the  face  of  the  great  char- 
ter of  liberty  suggesting  that  such  a 
thing  as  negro  slavery  had  ever  ex- 
isted among  us. 

But  where  is  the  philosophy  or 
statesmanship  which  assumes  that 
you  can  quiet  that  disturbing  element 
in  our  society  which  has  disturbed  us 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  which 
has  been  the  only  serious  danger  that  I 
has  threatened  our  institutions— I  say, 
where  is  the  philosophy  or  statesman- 
ship based  on  the  assumption  that  ■ 
we  are  to  quit  talking  about  it,  and 
that  the  public  mind  is  all  at  once 
to  cease  being  agitated  by  it? 

The  sentiment  that  contemplates  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  this  country 
as  a  wrong  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
republican  party.  It  Is  the  sentiment 
around  which  all  their  actions,  all 
their  argumtmts  circle,  from  which  all 
their  propositions  radiate.  They  look 
upon  it  as  being  a  moral,  social  and 
political  wrong;  and  while  they  con- 
template it  as  such,  they  neverthe- 
less have  due  regard  for  its  actual 
existence  among  us,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any  satis- 
factory way,  and  to  all  the  constitu- 
tional obligations  thrown  about  it. 
STet,  having  a  due  regard  for  these, 
they  desire  a  policy  in  regard  to  it 
ihat  looks  to  its  not  creating  any 
uore  danger.  They  Insist  that  It 
should,  as  far  as  may  be,  be  treated 
as  a  wrong;  and  one  of  the  methods 
of  treating  it  as  a  wrong  is  to  make 
provision  that  it  shall  grow  no  larger. 
They  also  desire  a  policy  that  looks 
to  a  peaceful  end  of  slavery  at  some 
time,  as  being  wrong.  j 

That  Is  the  Issue  that  will  continue 
In  this  country  when  these  poor 
tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself 
shall  be  silent.  It  is  the  eternal  strug- 
gle between  these  two  principles  that 
have  stood  face  to  face  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  and  will  ever  con- 
tinue to  struggle.  The  one  is  the 
common  right  of  humanity,  and  tho 
other  tlie  divine  right  of  kings.  It  is 
the  same  spirit  that  says,  "You  work 
and  toil  and'  earn  bread,  and  I'll  cat 
it."  No  matter  in  what  shape  it 
comes,  whether  from  the  mouth  of 
a  king  who  seeks  to  bestride  the  peo- 
ple of  his  own  nation  and  live  by  the 
fruit  of  their  labor,  or  from  one  race 
of  men  as  an  apology  for  enslaving 
another  race,  it  is  the  same  tyran- 
nical principle. 
t.         —Lincoln-Douglas   debate,  1858. 


Tire  i  s "T£-*i  ££3L*SiS 
LINCOLN'S  SAYINGS 

I  do  not  understand  that  because  I 
do  not  want  a  negro  woman  for-  a 
slave  I  must  necessarily  want  her  for 
a  wife.  My  understanding  is  that  I 
can  just  let  her  alone.  I  am  now  in 
my  fiftieth  year,  and  I  certainly 
never  have  had  a  black  woman  for 
either  a  slave  or  a  wife.  So  it  seems 
to  me  quite  possible  for  us  to  get 
along  without  making  either  slaves 
or  wives  of  negroes. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  most 
peaceful  way  ultimate  extinction 
would  occur  In  less  than  a  hundred 
years  at  least;  but  that  It  will  occur 
In  the  best  way  for  both  races,  in 
God's  own  good  time,  I  have  no  doubt. 

I  would  then  like  to  know  how  it 
comes  about  that  when  each  piece  of 
a  story  is  true  the  whole  story  turns 
out  false. 

But  the  judge  will  have  it  that  if  we 
do  not  confess  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
inequality  between  the  white  and 
black  races  which  justifies  us  in  mak- 
ing them  slaves,  we  must  then  insist 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  equality  that 
requires  us  to  make  them  our  wives. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this 
ephemeral  contest  between  Juilgo 
Douglas  and  myself,  I  see  the  day 
rapidly  approaching  when  his  pill  of 
sectionalism,  which  he  has  been 
thrusting  down  the  throats  of  repub- 
licans for  years  past,  will  be  crowded 
down  his  own  throat 

Now,  I  confess  myself  as  belonging  | 
to  that  class  in  the  country  who  con- 
template slavery  as  a  moral,  social 
and  political  evil,  having  due  regard 
for  Its  actual  existence  amongst  us 
and  the  difficulties  of  getting  rid  of 
it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  to  all 
the  constitutional  obligations  which 
have  been  thrown  about  It;  but  never- 
theless, desire  a  policy  that  looks 
hopefully  to  the  time  when  as  a 
wrong  it  may  come  to  an  end. 

And  I  do  think— I  repeat,  though  I 
said  it  on  a  former  occasion — that 
Judge  Douglas  and  whoever,  like 
him,  teaches  that  the  negro  has  no 
share,  humble  though  it  may  be,  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Is 
going  back  to  the  era  of  our  liberty 
and  independence,  and,  so  far  as  in 
him  lies,  muzzling  the  cannon  that 
thunders  Its  annual  Joyous  return; 
that  lie  is  blowing  out  the  moral 
lights  around  us,  when  lie  contends 
that  whoever  wants  slaves  has  a  right 
to  hold  them;  that  he  Is  penetrating, 
so  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  the  hu- 
man soul,  and  eradicating  the  light  of 
reason  and  the  love  of  liberty,  when 
he  is  in  every  possible  way  preparing 
the  public  mind,  by  his  vast  Influence, 
for  making  the  Institution  of  slavery 
perpetual  and  national. 

I  am  not  a  very  daring  man,  but  I 
dared  that  much,  judge,  and  I  am  not 
scared  about  it  yet.  ! 

Has  Douglas  the  exclusive  right, 
in  this  country  of  being  on  all  sides 
of  all  questions?  Is  nobody  alloWed 
that  high  privilege  but  himself?  Is 
he  to  have  an  entire  monopoly  on  that 
subject? 
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work  earnestly  in  the  best  lights  He  gives 
us,  trusting  that  so  working  still  conduces 
to  the  great  ends  He  ordained.  Surely  He 
intends  some  great  good  to  follow  this 
mighty  convulsion  which  no  mortal  could 
make  and  no  mortal  could  stay. 

*'  *  * 
I  sincerely  hope  that  father  may  yet  re- 
cover his  health,  but  at  all  events  tell  him 
to  remember  to  call  upon  and  confide  in  our 
great  and  good  and  merciful  Maker,  who 
will  not  turn  away  from  him  in  any  ex- 
tremity.  He  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow 
and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads;  and 
He  will  not  forget  the  dying  man  who  puts 
his  trust  in  Him.  Say  to  him  that  if  we 
could  meet  now,  it  is  doubtful  whether  ii 
would  not  lie  more  painful  than  pleasant, 
but  that  if  it  be  his  lot  to  go  now,  he  will 
soon  have  a  joyous  meeting  with  many 
loved  ones  gone  before  and  where  the  rest 
of  us  through  the  help  of  God  hope  ere 
long  to  join  them. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in.  Fondly  do  we 
hope— fervently  do  we  pray— that  this 
mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue 
until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bonds- 
man's two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  un- 
requited toil  shall  be  sunk  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be 
paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as 
was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still 
it  must  be  said,  "The  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 


What  Chance  ? 

What  chance  would  there  be 

For  you  and  for  me, 
Were  it  not  for  the  fad 

That  He  died  on  the  tree? 

What  chane'e  would  there  lie, 
With  our  sins  tinforgiven, 

The  load  daily  bigger  — 

Could  we  ever  reach  heaven'.' 

— [Robbius  Oilman. 


Lincoln's  Faith 

LThe  following  are  a  few  of  the  many 
expressions  of  sublime  faith  in  God  to  be 
found  in  the  published  works  of  Lincoln, 
letters,  telegrams,  proclamations,  addresses. 
In  addition  to  these  no  one  can  read  any  of 
the  numerous  proclamations  of  public 
thanksgiving  and  fast  days  which  he  pen- 
ned without  feeling  that  the  man's  soul  was 
in  his  expressions  of  faith  in  God  and 
gratitude  for  victories  won.] 

The  Lord  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
right  A     ,♦,  a 

V       V  V 

I  remember  my  mother's  prayers  and 
they  have  always  followed  me,  they  have 
clung  to  me  all  my  life. 

❖  *  *J* 

I  have  been  driven  many  times  to  my 
knees  by  the  one  overwhelming  conviction 
that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go. 

v  v 

Let  us  diligently  apply  the  means,  never 
doubting  that  a  just  God  in  his  own  good 
time  will  give  us  the  rightful  result. 

❖  <$»  .j> 

In  the  midst  of  unprecedented  political 
troubles  we  have  cause  for  great  gratitude 
to  God  for  unusual  good  health  and  most 
abundant  harvests. 

❖  «J*  A 

With  a  reliance  on  Providence  all  the 
more  firm  and  earnest  let  us  proceed  in  the 
great  task  which  events  have  devolved 
upon  us. 

❖  *h  * 

And  having  chosen  our  course  without 
guile  and  with  pure  purpose  let  us  renew 
our  trust  in  God  and  go  forward  without 
fear  and  with  manly  hearts. 


forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  com- 
petent to  adjust  in  the  best  way  all  our 
present  difficulties. 

*  ❖  4* 

While  it  has  not  yet  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  bless  us  with  a  return  of  peace,  we  can 
but  press  on,  guided  by  the  best  light  He 
has  given  us,  trusting  that  in  His  own  good 
time  and  wise  way  all  will  yet  be  well. 

In  regard  to  this  great  book  (the  Bible) 
J  have  but  to  say  it  is  the  best  gift  God  has 
given  to  man.  All  things  most  desirable 
for  man's  welfare  here  and  hereafter  are  to 
be  found  portrayed  in  it. 

*  *  + 

No  human  council  hath  devised  nor  hath 
any  human  mind  worked  out  these  great 
things.  They  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  the 
most  high  God,  who  while  dealing  with  us 
in  anger  for  our  sins,  hath  nevertheless 
remembered  mercy. 

*  ♦>  ♦> 

Now  at  the  end  of  three  years'  struggle 
the  nation's  condition  is  not  what  either 
party  or  any  man  desired  or  expected.  God 
alone  can  claim  it.  Whither  it  is  tending 
seems  plain.  If  God  now  wills  the  removal 
of  a  great  wrong  and  wills  also  that  we  of 
the  North  as  well  as  you  of  the  South  shall 
pay  fairly  for  our  complicity  in  that  wrong, 
impartial  history  will  find  therein  new 
cause  to  attest  and  revere  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  God. 


It  is  the  duty  of  nations  as  well  as  men 
to  own  their  dependence  on  the  overruling 
power  of  God,  to  confess  their  sins  and 
transgressions  in  humble  sorrow,  yet  with 
assured  hope  that  genuine  repentance  will 
lead  to  mercy  and  pardon;  and  to  recog- 
nize the  sublime  truth  announced  in  the 
holy  Scriptures  and  proven  by  all  history 
that  those  nations  only  are  blessed  whose 
God  is  the  Lord. 


A  A  A 
V       V  V 

The  way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous, 
just,  a  way  which  if  followed  the  world 
will  forever  applaud  and  God  must  forever 
bless. 

t 

A  A 

Upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be 
an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the  constitu- 
tion upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the 
considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the 
gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

❖  A 

If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with 
His  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be  on  your 
side  of  the  North  or  on  your  side  of  the 
South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will 
surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great 
tribunal  of  the  American  people. 

❖  ❖  * 
Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity  and 

a  firm  reliance  on -Him  who  has  never  yet 


You  all  may  recollect  that  in  taking  up 
the  sword  thus  forced  into  our  hands,  this 
government  appealed  to  the  prayers  of  the 
pious  and  the  good,  and  declared  that  it 
placed  the  whole  dependence  upon  the 
favor  of  God.  I  now  humbly  and  reverently 
in  your  presence  reiterate  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  that  dependence,  not  doubting 
that  if  it  shall  please  the  divine  being,  who 
determines  the  destinies  of  nations,  this 
shall  remain  a  united  people  and  that  they 
will,  humbly  seeking  the  divine  guidance, 
make  their  prolonged  national  existence  a 
source  of  new  benefits  to  themselves  and 
their  successors  and  to  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  mankind. 

A      A  A 

1  am  much  indebted  to  the  good  Chris- 
tian people  of  the  country  for  their  con- 
stant prayers  and  consolations.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  Almighty  are  perfect  and  must 
prevail.  We  hoped  for  a  happy  termination 
ol  this  terrible  war  long  before  this,  but 
God  knows  best  and  has  ruled  otherwise. 
We  shall  yet  acknowledge  His  wisdom  and 
our  own  error  therein.   Meanwhile  we  must 


press  wagon,  and  so  the  journey  must  be 
given  up.  "Never  mind, ".said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"I  can  handle  that  trunk  all  right.  Come 
on,  we  can  make  it."  The  trunk  went  up 
on  Congressman  Lincoln's  back,  and  the 
two  arrived  at  the  station  out  of  breath, 
but  in  time  for  the  little  girl  to  catch  the 
train. — [From  Anecdotes  of  Lincoln. 


Lincoln  and  His  Children 

Children  liked  Lincoln.  Their  keen  eyes 
seemed  to  penetrate  his  sad  and  rugged 
countenance  and  see  the  good-natured  man 
behind  it.  Simple  persons,  young  as  well 
as  old,  instinctively  felt  a  kinship  with  him 
and  stood  in  no  awe  of  him.  Babies  in  their 
mothers'  arms  reached  out  trustingly  to- 
ward him,  and  romping  youngsters  were 
not  stilled  in  his  presence.  He  delighted  in 
their  bold  freedom  and  did  not  care  if  they 
were  noisy. 

He  looked  upon  the  hard  privations  of 
his  own  boyhood  as  an  example  to  be 
avoided  and  not  followed.  For  that  reason, 
he  was  not  given  to  preaching  from  the 
familiar  text,  "When  1  was  a  boy  1  had  to 
do  this  and  that." 

His  four  children  were  all  boys.  Their 
shouts  at  play  were  the  only  notes  of  joy 
that  came  to  the  ears  of  their  care-burdened 
father.  Their  voices,  however  loud,  did  not 
annoy  him,  and  he  never  seemed  to  be  im- 
patient of  their  intrusions  upon  him,  no 
matter  how  grave  might  be  the  business 
which  he  had  in  hand.  Often  he  went  out 
into  the  grounds  and  joined  in  their  games, 
regardless  of  his  dignity  and  the  amazement 
of  the  lookers-on.  Sometimes  he  played 
ball  with  them  and  their  playmates,  run- 
ning the  bases  with  his  long  legs  as  if  he 
had  no  other  purpose  in  life. 

After  Willie's  death,  little  Tad  received 
a  double  share  of  his  father's  affection. 
Generally  they  slept  together,  and  no  time 
or  place  was  sacred  from  the  boy.  He  was 
free  to  interrupt  his  father  on  any  occasion 
and  crawl  over  him  even  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  President  liked  to  go 
through  picture  books  with  him,  and 
laughed  carelessly  when  teachers  or  tutors 
complained  that  he  did  not  pay  enough  at- 
tention to  his  school  books. —  [James  Mor- 
gan, in  Lincoln,  the  Boy  and  the  Man. 


The  Sunday  School  Lesson  Story 
The  Apostles  Imprisoned. — Acts  5.  17-42 
Every  day  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  apos- 
tles were  telling  about  Jesus,  more  and 
more  people  began  to  believe  in  Him.  The 
apostles  cured  a  great  many  sick  people 
and  did  so  many  wonderful  things  that  the 
whole  city  was  filled  with  their  teaching. 
The  people  even  brought  those  who  were 
sick  out  into  the  streets  and  laid  them  on 
beds  and  couches  so  that  when  Pete;  passed 
by  that  way  his  shadow  might  fall  upon 
them,  for  they  believed  that  if  rl  the 
shadow  of  Jesus's  messenger  touched  those 
who  were  sick  they  would  be  made  well. 

The  priests  and  rulers  were  very  angry 
when  they  found  that  the  dibciples  were 


to  the  prison  and  opened  the  doors  and 
brought  the  twelve  men  out  and  said: 
"Go  and  stand  and  speak  in  the  temple  to 
the  people  telling  them  about  Jesus." 

Of  course  the  priests  and  rulers  did  not 
know  about  the  angel,  so  in  the  morning 
they  came  together  and  then  sent  a  guard 
to  the  prison  to  bring  the  twelve  men  be- 
fore them.    The  guard  went  to  the  prison 
and  thev  found  the  soldiers  watching  and 
the  door.-,  locked  and  bolted,  but  when  they 
opened  the  doors  there  was  no  one  inside. 
They  were  very  much  astonished  and  went 
back  to  the  priests  and  said  to  them:  "The 
prison   found   we   shut,   and   the  keepers 
standing  outside  before  the  doors,  but  when 
we  opened  the  doors  there  was  no  one  with- 
in."  Then  the  priests  and  rulers  were  very 
much  worried  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do.    Presently  some  one  came  in  and  said: 
"Those  men  that  you  put  in  prison  are 
standing  in  the  temple  teaching  the  peo- 
ple."    Then  truly  the  priests  and  rulers 
were  surprised!     They  could   not  under- 
stand why  the  apostles  had  not  run  away 
when  they  had  gotten  out  of  the  prison,  but 
they  sent  the  guard  for  them,  telling  the 
soldiers  to  bring  them  quickly  to  the  coun- 
cil room.    When  they  came  in  the  priests 
said  to  them:  "What  do  you  mean  by  doing 
this  way?    Did  we  not  tell  you  that  you 
should  not  teach  in  this  name,  and  here  you 
have  filled  the  whole  city  with  your  teach- 
ing."   Then  Peter  and  the  other  apostles 
said:  "We  must  obey  God  rather  than  man. 
You  killed  Jesus,  but  God  raised  Him  up 
and  has  exalted  Him  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour." 

When  the  priests  heard  those  words  they 
were  so  angry  that  they  wanted  to  have  all 
the  twelve  apostles  put  to  death,  but  one  of 
their  number  said:  "You  would  better  be 
careful  what  you  do.    If  this  is  God's  work 
you  cannot  overthrow  it,  and  you  will  be 
fighting  against  God;  and  if  it  is  not  God's 
work  it  will  soon  die  anyway."    So  they 
agreed  not  to  do  anything  more  than  to 
have  the  twelve  men  beaten,  and  after  that 
had  been  done  they  were  told  again  that 
they  must  not  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  (hen  were  set  free.    So  the  twelve  men 
went  back  to  their  friends,  with  their  backs  • 
all  hurt  and  bleeding  from  the  beating  they 
had  had,  but  they  were  happy  because  they 
had  been  thought  worthy  to  suffer  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus,  and  every  day  in  the  temple 
and  in  the  houses  of  the  city  they  taught 
and  preached  about  Jesus  Christ. 


Memory  Hymn 

No.  35,  New  Hymnal.      No.  20,  Old  Hymnal. 
Lord,  we  come  before  I  lice  now, 
At  thy  feet  we  humbly  bow. 
The  author  of  this  hymn  was  the  Rev. 
William  Hammond.    The  music  is  from  a 
composition   of    Isnaz   Pleyel,   a  German 
musician,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Haydn  and 
afterward  chapel  master  in  the  great  Cathe- 
dral at  Strassburg. 


"Don't  be  afraid  to  scatter  the  sunshine  of 
laughter  about  you."  Would  that  not  te 
a  good  motto  for  each  o"f  us  to  adont? 


GLIMPSES  OF  LINCOLN,  v- 

Prom  a  Letter   to   A.   G.   Hodges,  Explaining 
"Unconstitutional"  Acts. 

My  oath  to  preserve-  the  Constitution 
imposed  on  me  the  duty  of  preserving 
by  every  indispensable  means  that  gov- 
ernment, that  nation,  of  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  the  organic  law.  Was  it 
possible  to  lose  the  nation  and  yet  pre- 
serve the  Constitution?  By  general  law 
life  and  limb  must  be  protected,  yet  often 
a  limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life, 
but  a  life  is  never  wisely  given  to  save 
a  limb.  I  felt  that  measures,  otherwise 
unconstitutional,  might  become  lawful  by 
becoming  indispensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Constitution  through  the 
preservation  of  the  nation.  Right  or 
wrong,  I  assumed  this  ground,  and  now 
avow  it.  I  could  not  feel  that  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  I  had  even  tried  to 
preserve  the  Constitution,  if,  to  save 
slavery,  or  any  minor  matter,  I  should 
permit  the  wreck  of  government,  coun- 
try and  Constitution  altogether. 

The  case  of  Andrews  is  really  a  very 
bad  one,  as  appears  by  the  letter  al- 
ready before  me.  Yet  before  receiving 
this  1  had  ordered  his  punishment  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  during  the 
war  at  hard  labor,  and  had  so  tele- 
graphed. 1  did  this,  not  on  any  merit 
in  the  case,  but  because  I  am  trying  to 
evade  the  butchering  business  lately.  ' 

The  world  has  never  had  a  good  defi- 
nition of  the  word  liberty,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  just  now,  arc  much  in  want 
of  one.  We  all  declare  for  liberty;  but 
in  using  the  same  word  we  do  not  all 
mean  the  same  thing.  With  some  the 
word  liberty  may  mean  for  each  man  to 
dot  as  he  pleases  with  himself  and  the 
product  of  his  labor;  while  with  others 
the  same  word  may  mean  for  some  men 
to  do  as  they  please  with  other  men  and 
the  product  of  other  men's  labor.  Here 
are  two,  not  only  different,  but  incom- 
patible things  called  by  the  same  name, 
liberty.  And  it  follows  that  each  of  the 
things  is,  by  the  respective  parties,  called 
by  two  different  and  incompatible  names, 
liberty  and  tyranny. 

I  remember  once  being  much  amused 
at  seeing  two  partially  intoxicated  men 
engaged  in  a  fight  with  their  greatcoats 
on,  which  fight,  after  a  long  and  rather 
harmless  contest,  ended  in  each  having 
fought  himself  out  of  his  own  coat  and 
into-that  of  the  other.  If  the  two  leading 
parties  of  this  day  are  really  Identical 
with  the  two  in  the  days  of  Jefferson  , 
and  Adams  they  have  performed  the  \ 
same  feat  as  the  two  drunken  men. 

All  honor  to  Jefferson— to  the  man 
who,  in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a 
struggle  for  national  independence  by 
a  single  people,  had  the  coolness,  fore- 
cast and  capacity  to  introduce  into  a 
merely  revolutionary  document  an  ab- 
stract truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and 
all  times,  and  so  to  embalm  it  there  that 
to-day  and  in  all  coming  days  it  shall 
be  a  rebuke  and  a  stumbling  block  to 
the  very  harbingers  of  reappearing 
tyranny  and  oppression. 


From  a  Lecture  Delivered  in  1859— -We 
have  all  heard  of  Young  America.  He  is 
the  most  current  youth  of  the  age.  Some 
think  him  conceited  and  arrogant ;  but 
has  he  not  reason  to  entertain  a  rather 
extensive  opinion  of  himself?  Is  he  not 
the  inventor  and  owner  of  the  present 
and  the  sole  hope  of  the  future?  He 
owns  a  large  part  of  the  world  by  right 
of  possessing  it,  and  all  the  rest  by  right 
of  wanting  it  and  intending  to  have  it. 
As  Plato  had  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  so  Young  America  has  "a  pleasing 
hope,  a  fond  desire,  a  longing  after"  ter- 
ritory. He  has  a  great  passion,  a  perfect 
rage,  for  the  new;  particularly  new  men 
for  office  and  the  new  earth  mentioned  in 
the  Revelations,  in  which,  being  no  more 
sea,  there  must  be  about  three  times  as 
much  land  as  in  the  present.  He  is  a 
great  friend  of  humanity;  and  his  desire 
for  land  is  not  selfish,  but  merely  an 
impulse  to  extend  the  area  of  freedom. 
He  is  very  anxious  to  fight  for  the  lib- 
eration of  enslaved  nations  and  colonies, 
provided,  always,  they  have  land,  and  have 
not  any  liking  for  his  interference.  As  to 
those  who  have  no  land  and  would  be 
glad  of  help  from  any  quarter,  he  con- 
siders they  can  afford  to  wait  a  few  hun- 
dred years  longer.  In  knowledge  he  is 
particularly  rich.  He  knows  all  that  can 
possibly  be  known  ;  inclines  to  believe  in 
spiritual  rappings,  and  is  the  unquestioned 
inventor  of  "Manifest  Destiny."  His 
horror  is  for  all  that  is  old,  particularly 
"Old  Fogy;"  and  if  there  be  anything 
'  old  which  he  can  endure,  it  is  only  old 
whisky  and  old  tobacco. 

Note  to  Secretary  Stanton— I  personally 
wish  Jacob  Freese  of  New  Jersey  to  be 
appointed  colonel  for  a  colored  regimenf 
and  this  regardless  of  whether  he  can  tell 
the  exact  shade  of  Julius  Caesar's  hair. 

Note  for  a  Speech  in  1858 — We  will 
suppose  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross  has  a  slave 
named  Sambo,  and  the  question  is,  "Is  it 
the  will  of  God  that  Sambo  shall  remain 
a  slave  or  be  set  free?"  The  Almighty 
gives  no  audible  answer  to  the  question 
and  His  revelation,  the  Bible,  gives  none — 
or  at  most  none  but  such  as  admits  of  a 
squabble  as  to  its  meaning:  no  one  thinks 
of  asking  Sambo's  opinion  on  it.  So  at 
last  it  comes  to  this,  that  Dr.  Ross  is  to 
decide  the  question;  and  while  he  con- 
siders it  he  sits  in  the  shade,  with  gloves 
on  his  hands,  and  subsists  on  the  bread 
that  Sambo  is  earning  in  the  burning 
sun.  If  he  decides  that  God  wills  Sambo 
to  continue  a  slave  he  thereby  retains  his 
own  comfortable  position;  but  if  he  de- 
cides that  God  wills  Sambo  to  be  free 
he  thereby  has  to  walk  out  of  the  shade, 
throw  off  his  gloves  and  delve  for  his 
own  bread.  Will  Dr.  Ross  be  actuated 
by  the  perfect  impartiality  which  has  ever 
been  considered  most  favorable  to  correct 
decisions  ? 

Telegram  to  General  McClellan,  Octo- 
ber s.f,  /r?6j> — 1  have  just  read  your  dis- 
patch about  sore  tongued  and  fatigued 
horses.  Will  you  pardon  me  for  asking 
what  the  horses  of  your  army  have  done 


l  since  the  battle  of  Antietam  that  fatigues 
I  anything? 

Address  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Way  to 
Washington  for  First  Inauguration — La- 
dies and  Gentlemen :  I  have  no  speech  to  j 
make  to  you  and  no  time  to  speak  in.  1 
appear  before  you  that  1  may  see  you 
and  that  you  may  see  me ;  and  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that,  so  far  as  the  ladies 
are  concerned,  I  have  the  best  of  the  bar- 
gain, though  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  make  the  same  acknowledg- 
ment concerning  the  men. 

Address  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio 
February  jj,  1861— It  is  true,  as  has  been 
said  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  that 
very  great  responsibility  rests  upon  me  in 
the  position  to  which  the  votes  of  the 
American  people  have  called  me.  I  am 
deeply  sensible  of  that  weighty  responsi- 
bility. I  cannot  but  know,  what  you  all 
know:,  that  without  a  name,  perhaps  with- 
out a  reason  why  I  should  have  a  name, 
there  has  fallen  upon  me  a  task  such  as 
did  not  rest  even  upon  the  Father  of  his 
Country;  and  so  feeling,  I  can  turn  and 
look  for  that  support  without  which  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  perform  that 
great  task.  1  turn,  then,  and  look  to  the 
American  people  and  to  that  God  who  has 
never  forsaken  them. 


LINCOLN'S  SAYINGS 


Quite  recently  in  Virginia  a  man— 
the  owner  of  slaves— made  a  will  pro- 
viding that  after  hia  death  certain  oi^ 
his  slaves  should  have  their  freedom 
-tf~*bey  should  choose,  and  go  to  Li- 
beria, rather  rtrau-rerqajn  in  slavery. 
They  those  to  he  HhetfftteA.'"  "Bat  trve> 
t  persons  to  whom  they  would  descend 
as  property  claimed  them  as  slaves. 
A  suit  was.  instituted,  -which  finally 
came  to  the  supreme  court  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  therein  decided  against 
the  slaves  upon  the  ground  that  a 
negro  cannot  make  a  choice;  that 
thev  had  no  legal  power  to  choose— 
could  not  perform  the  condition  upon 
which  their  freedom  depended. 

t  •'  '  r— >'■•'       "  ' 

In  public  speaking  it  Is  tedious  read- 
ing from  documents:  but  I  must  beg 
to  indulge  the  practice  to  a  limited 
extent 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  understand 
the  Declaration  to  mean  that  all  men 
were  created  equal  in  all  respects. 
They  are  not  all  equalin  color;  but  I 
i||»BQSe  that  it  does  mean  to  declare' 
that  all  men  are  equal  in  some  re- 
spects; they  are  equal  in  their  right 
bqJHife,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Certainly  the  negro  ja  not 
our  equal'  in  color— perhaps  not  In; 
many  other  .respects;  still,  in  the  light 
to  put  into  his  mouth  the  tread  that 
his  own  hands  have  earned,  he  is  the 
equal  of  .ftyery  ^th^L  jnari.,  white  or 
black.  In  pointing  out  that  more  has 
been  given  you,  you  cannot  he  justi- 
fied in  taking  away  the  little  which 
has  been  given  him.  All  I  aste  for 
the  negro  is  that  if  you  do  not  like 
him,  let  him  alone.  If  God  gave  him 
but  little,  that  little  let  htm  enjoy. 

Anything  that  argues  me  into  his! 
Idea  of  perfect  social  and  political 
equality  With  the  negro  Is  but  a  spe- 
cious and  fantastic  arrangement  of 
words,  by  which  a  man  can  prove  a 
(horse  chestnut  to  be  a  chestnut  horse. 

I  know  the  Judge  Is  a  great  man, 
while  I  am  only  a  small  man,  but  H 
feel  that  I  have  got  him. 

Henry    Clay,  my    beau-Ideal    of  a 
statesman. 

At  the  Introduction  of  the  Nebraska 
policy  we  believed  there  was  a  new 
era  being  introduced  in  the  history  of 
the  republlfc,  which  tended  to  the 
spread  and  perpetuation  of  slavery. 
-But  in  our  opposition  to  that  measure 
we  did  not  agree  with  one  another  in 
everything.  The  people  In  the  north 
end  of  Illinois  were  for  stronger 
measures  of  opposition  than  we  of  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the 
state,  but  we  were  all  opposed  to  the 
Nebraska  doctrine.  We  had  that  one 
feeling  and  that  one  sentiment  In 
common.  You  at  the  north  end  met 
in  your  conventions  and  passed  your 
Tesolutiopa.  We  tn  the  middle  of  the 
state  and  farther  south  did  not  hold 
auch  conventions  and  pass  the  same 
resolutions,  although  we  had  in  gen- 
eral a  conrmon  view  and  a  common 
'.sentiment 

'§  Now.  how  little  do  1  look  like  being 
raarrled  away  trembling?  Let  the 
Judge  go  on;  and  after  he  is  done 
with  his  half  hour,  I  want  you 
'all,  If  I  can't  go  home  myself,  to 'let 
•me  stay  and  rot  here;  and  if  anything 
happens  to  the  judge,  If  I  cannot 
carry  him  to  the  hotel  and  put  bin* 
to  bed,  let  me  stay  here  and  rot. 

But  really  I  have  talked*  about  this 
matter  perhaps  longer  than  I  ought 
for  it  is  ho  great  thing;  and  yet  the 
smallest  are  often  the  rnnut  difficult, 
things  to  deal  with. 

-■-Lincoln- Douglas  Rebates,  1S*1 


■ 


JUST  PLOWED  AROUND  HIM 

Lincoln's  Explanation  ofl  How  H< 
Got  Rid  of  a  Troublesome  Gov- 
emocr. 

  I<j0r 

James  B.  Fry  once  said  to  Lincoln: 

office  from  ,tne  war  ^r^ZltlZ 
mfke  y°U  f°Und  U  pessary  to 

turned  fr  g  COnCesslons  to  him.  as  re- 
turned from  you  entirely  satisfied." 

an^hmT"  ^  r6Plled;  "J  did  not  concede 

wet  and  sLTv  to  h,  Ottyut0  spIlt-  and  too 
'Well,  no^ys0.b^";lew^  ™  *>u  do?' 
you  won  t  divulge  th?  I  farmer,  'if 

how  I  got  rid  of  It   T  nt      /i'  111  tel1  ^ 


 -»*#w -  •.•■iwwt.ii   gni  inug 

"Work,  work,  work!" 
"Hold  on  with  a  bull-dog  grip." 
"It's  all  in  the  one  word '  THOR- 
OUGH." 

"Freedom  is  the  last,  best  hope  of 
earth." 

"Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by 
takingjime." 

"Calling  a  sheep's  tail  a  leg  doesn't 
make  it  so."  \ 

Wealth  is  a  superfluity  of  what  we 
don't  need." 

"Many  have  got  into  a  HABIT  of 
being  dissatisfied." 

"Disenthrall  ourselves,  then  we  shall 
save  ourselves." 

"When  you  can't  remove  an  obstacle 
plough  around  it." 

"Discourage   litigation-.    There  will 
still  be  business  enough." 

"God  bless  my  mother!  All  1  am  or 
hope  lo  be  I  owe  to  her." 

"Be  sure  you  put  your  feet  in  the 
right  place,  then  stand  firm."  , 
"When  you  have  written  a  wrathful 
letter— put  it  in  the  stove!" 

"Suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did 
help  any  man  in  any  situation." 

"Never  get   between  the  woman's 
skillet  and  the  man's  axhelve." 

"Shakespeare  was  the  best  judge  of 
human  nature  that  ever  wrote." 

"It  is  better  only  sometimes  to  be 
right  than  at  all  times  to  be  wrong." 
"If  men  never  began  to  drink  they 
i  would  never  become  drunkards." 
I     "Don't  shoot  too  high— aim  low  and 
j  the  common  people  will  understand." 

"I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man  who 
is  not  wiser  today  than  he  was  yes- 
terday." 

"Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  bur  lov- 
ing, brave,  patriotic  men  are  better 
than  gold." 

"Would  you  undertake  to  disprove  a 
proposition  in  Euclid  by  calling  Euclid 
a  liar? 

|  "I  am  like  the  boy  that  stumped  his 
toe;  hurt  too  much  to  laugh  and  too 
big  to  cry." 

"Meet  face  to  face  and  converse  to  | 
getner-the  best   way  to  efface  un- 
pleasant feeling." 

"I  want  it  said  of  me  thai  I  plucked 
u  thistle  and  planted  a  flower  wheiv  1 
thought  a  flower  would  grow." 

"Let  not  him  who  is  homeless  pull 
down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him 
labor  diligently  to  build  one  for  him- 
self." 

"You  may  fool  all  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  can 
not  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time." 

"If  all  (hat  has*  been  said  in  praise 
ol  woman  were  applied  to  the  women 
of  America,  it  would  not  do  them  jus 
tree.  God  bless  the  women  of  America  " 
•"The  Lord  must  love  the  common 
people-Unit's  why  he  made  so  mam 
ol  them." 

"Keep  that  temperance  pledge  and 
H  will  be  the  best  act  of  your  lif«  " 

"No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern 
another  man  without  that  other  man's 
consent." 


a  man  nas  no  time  to  spen.;l  in 
quarrels.  If  any  man  ceases  to  attack 
me  I  never  remember  the  past  against 
him." 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might." 

"Don't  swap  horses  in  crossing  a 
stream." 

"I  can  bear  censure,  but  not  insult." 
"We  cannot  escape  history." 
"Give  the  boys  a  chance." 


SAYINGS  OF  LINCOLN. 


We  cannot  escape  history. 

Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is  right. 

Come  what  will.  I  will  keep  my  faith 
with  friend  and  foe. 

All  that  I  am.  all  that  I  hope  to  be,  I 
owe  to  my  angel  mother. 

There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  ob- 
ject of  redress  by  mgb  law. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  be- 
longs to  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 

For  thirty  years  I  have  been  a  temper- 
ance man,  and  I  am  too  old  to  change. 

No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  an- 
other man  without  that  other's  consent. 

I  believe  this  Government  cannot  per- 
manently endure  half-slave  and  half-free 

This  Government  must  be  preserved  in 
spite  of  the  acts  of  any  man  or  set  of 
men. 

Understanding  the  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tutions to  .  aim  at  the  elevation  of  men,  I 
am  opposed  to  whatever  tends  to  degrade 
them. 

The  reasonable  man  has  long  since 
agreed  that  intemperance  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  all  evils 
among  mankind. 

I  know  that  the  Lord  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  right  ;  but  it  is  my  constant 
anxiety  and  prayer  that  I  and  this  na- 
tion should  be  on  the  Lord's  side. 

I  am  profitably  engaged  reading  the 
Bible.  Take  all  of  this  book  upon  reason 
that  you  can,  and  the  balance  on  faith, 
and  you  will  live  and  die  a  better  man. 
(Said  to  Joshua  Speed  about  a  year  be- 
fore the  President's  assassination.) 

I  have  confidence  that  the  Almighty, 
the  maker  of  the  universe,  will  through 
fhe  instrumentality  of  this  great  and  in- 
telligent people,  bring  us  through  this  as 
He  lias  through  all  the  other  difficulties 
of  our  country. 

Now  we  are  contending  that  this  na-  j 
tion  under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  ;   and  that   government    of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

While  the  people    retain    their  virtue 
and  vigilance,  no  administration,  by  any 
extreme  wickedness  or  folly,    can  very, 
seriously  injure  the  Government  in   the  | 
short  space  of  four  years.  1 
God  must  like  common  people  or  He 
would  not  have  made  so  many. 

NO  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be 
trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from  pov- 
ertv. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the 
people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope 
In  the  world? 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  mo- 
mentous issue  of  civil  war. 

I  appeal  to  you  again  to  constantly 
hear  in  mind  that  with  you  (the  penple), 
and  not  with  politicians,  not  with  Presi- 
dents, not  with  office  seekers,  but  with 
you,  is  the  question.  Shall  the  Union  and 
'shall  the  liberties  of  the  country  be  pre- 
served to  the  latest  generation? 

Gold  is  good  in  its  place  ;  but  living, 
patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man  who  is 
not  wiser  today  than  he  was  yesterday. 

Let  us  have  that  faith  that  right  makes 
might;  and  in  that  faith  let  us.  to  the 
end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it.  '  ■ 

In  every  event  of  life  it  is  right  makes 

i  miirht.  .  ,     ,  ., 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
I  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  j 

gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on 

to  finish  the  work  we  are  in. 

If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  wit 

His  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be  on  yov. 

side   of  the   North,   or  on  yours   of  th 

South,   that  truth  and  that  justice  wli 

surely  prevail. 


The  purposes  of  the  Almighty  are  per- 
fect and  must  prevail,  though  we  erring 
mortals  may  fail  to  accurately  perceive 
them  in  advance. 

Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do'  we 
pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
shall  soon  pass  away ;  yet  if  God  wills 
it  to  continue  until  .ill  the  wealth  piled 
up  by  two  hundred  years  of  bondage  shall 
have  been  wasted,  and  each  drop  of  blood 
drawn  by  the  lash  shall  have  been  paid 
for  by  one  drawn  by  the  sword,  we  must 
still  say,  as  was  said  .",000  years  ago,  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether. 

I  have  one  vote  and  I  shall  always 
oast  that  against  wrong  as  long  as  I 
live.    This  is  my  right  to  do. 

Having  thus  chosen  our  course,  with- 
out guile  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us 
renew  our  trust  in  God  and  go  forward 
without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts. 

I  claim  not  to  have  controlled  events, 
but  confess  plainly  that  events  have  con- 
trolled me.  , 


of  Honest  Abe 


HOLD  on  with  a  bulldog  grip. 
Work,  work,  work! 
AH  in  that  one  word— Thorough! 
I'm  nothing-,  but  truth  is  everything, 
L;et  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is  right. 

earth  m  18  the  last'  best  ho**>  ®* 
stream*.  8WaP  horses  in  crossing  a 
woTfd.^  ******  the  treasury  of  the 
might. U8  haV*  t&ith  that  right  makes 
thtaf.1  iC  opinion  in  this  world  is  every- 
mS  ^1116  can  **  lo8t  by  tak- 


With  malice  toward  none,  with  char- 
ity for  all. 

«J4ke  2  seven-foot  whistle  on  a  five- 
foot  boiler. 

works  wen  taUgh  88  l0ng  as  the  ^tag 
liberty%Wriktm  b6CaUSe  1  toow 

piSiSoSSdir0'* remove  an  obstacie 
it'irthenTih^ a  bad  barsain' 
wiir^r^o^oe1  wiU  keep  my  faith 

God  bless  my  mother!  All  I  am  or 
hope  to  be  I  owe  to  her. 

"JESSS  I"  pod  i»  indispensable  to  suc- 
cessful statesmanship. 

When  you  have  written  a  wrathful 
letter  put  it  in  tb*  stove.  "T*^ 


Be  sure  to  put  your  feet  to  the  right 
place,  then  stand  Arm.- 

It  is  better  only  sometimes  to  be  right 
than  at  all  times  to  be  wrong. 

Don't  shoot  too  high;  aim  low,  and 
the  common  people  will  understand. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man  who  is 
day  w        today,  than  he  was  yester- 

ri1Th_|TTj0rd  must  love  the  common  peo- 
ple—He  made  so  many  of  them 

t  J*istle  and  planted  a  flower  where 
*■  thought  a  flower  would  grow 
J™m,f  fool,  all  of  the  people  some 
°fi  ,  *•  ?L.  an(i  some  of  the  people 
all  of  tne  time,  but  you  can  t  fool  all 
°f  ^e  people  all  of  the  Time 
dod  Mess  the  women  of  America! 


Lincoln 

His  heart  was  as  great  as  the  world, 
but  there  was  no  room  in  ic  to  hold  the 
memory  of  a  wrong:.— Emerson. 


You  will  never  get  me  to  support  a 
measure  which  I  believe  to  be  wrong, 
although  by  doing  so  I  may  accomplish 
that  which  I  believe  to  be  right— Lin- 
coln. 


Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of 
me  by  those  who  knew  me  best,  that  I 
always  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted 
a  flower  where  I  thought  a  flower 
would  grow. — Abraham  Lincoln. 


Nothing  worth  while  is  lost  by  tak- 
ing time  enough  to  do  it  right. — Lin- 
coln. 


It  has  been  said  of  the  world's  his- 
tory hitherto  that  -might  makes 
right."  It  is  for  us  and  for  our  time 
to  reverse  the  maxim,  and  to  say  that 
right  makes  might. — Lincoln. 


■•'i'V? 

1 


«*rith  malic©  toward 
none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  G-od  gives  us  to 
see  the  right,  let  us  strive 
to  finish  the  work  we  are 
in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds;  to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow 
and  his  orphan— to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting' 
peace  among  ourselves  an<J 
with  all  nations. 

— ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
[  Second  Inaugural  AfrdiAsft. 

Blared  4,  186?.> 


rigs  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

One  of  Ms  mottoes  wa«:  "Die  when 
I  may,  I  want  It  said  of  me  by 
those  who  know  me  best,  that  I  al- 
ways plucked  the  thistle  and  planted 
a  flower  where  I  thought  a  tlower 
would  grow." 

"With  us  there  Is  often  much  trouble 
from  too  many  round  men  in  square 
holes."  ' 

To  a  friend,  who  had  obtained  from 
him  a  pardon  for  a  deserter,  he  said: 
"Some  of  our  generals  complain  that 
[  Impair  discipline  and  subordination 
in  the  army  by  my  pardons  and  res- 
pites, but  it  makes  me  rested,  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  if  I  can  find  some 
good  excuse  for  saving  a  man's  life." 

"The  good  old  maxims  of  the  Bible 
are  applicable,  and  truly  applicable,  to 
human  affairs,  and  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  we  may  say  here  that  he  who 
is  not  for  i  is  against  us;  he  who 
gathereth  n     with  us  scattereth." 

One  day  Mi-.  Lincoln  received  a  call 
from  a  man  over  six  feet  in  height, 
who  addressed  him  as  follows:  "Mr- 
■President,  I  have  come  to  you  from 
Michigan,  where,  to  a  man,  we  are  for 
Rod  Almighty  and  Abraham  Lincoln!" 
The  President  looked  at  him  thought- 
fully and  then  replied:  "My  friend, 
vou  are  just  half  riccht." 


Other  saying's  of  Lincoln,  often 
quoted,  are: — 

"If  all  (.hat  has  been  paid  In  praise 
of  woman  were  applied  to  the  women 
of  America,  It  would  not  do  them 
jiiHtlee.  God  bless  the  women  of 
America." 

"The  Lord  must  love  the.  common 
people — that's  why  he  made  so  many 
of  them." 

"God  bless  my  mother!  ,  All  I  am  or 
hope  to  be  I  owe  to  her." 

"Gold  is  good  in  Its  place;  but  lov- 
ing-, brave,  patriotic  men  are  better 
than  gold." 

"You  may  fool  all  of  the  people 
come  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  can 
not  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time." 

"A  man  has  no  time  to  spend  in 
quarrels.  If  any  man  ceases  to  at- 
tack me  I  never  remember  the  past 
afrainst  him." 

"Meet  face  to  face  and  converse  to- 
gether— the  best  way  to  efface  un- 
pleasant feeling-." 

"When  you  have  written  a  wrath- 
ful letter — put  it  In  the  stove!" 

"I  de.sire  to  see  the  time  when  edu- 
cation, by  its  means,  morality,  so- 


_  "Suspicion      and     jealousy  ne-r 
did  help  any  man  in  any  situation. 

"Never  get  between  the  woman  t, 
skillet  and  the  man's  axhelve."  t 

"Shakespeare  was  the  best'  judge  of 
'|iiimaii  nature  that  ever  wrote." 
\V"It    Is    better    only    sometimes  to 
\^  right  than  at  all     times  to  be 
\^ig." 

'  if  In.p.n- began  to  drink  they 

r   i'ccome  drunkards. 

\  \l.  too    high — aim  low 

I*  "111- — people  will  under- 

r"7    •  \ 

j  ixu  not  think  much  of  a  man  who 
Is  not  wiser  today  than  he  was  yes- 
terday." 

"I   want   it  said   of     me     that  I 
plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a  flow-  j 
er  wliore  X  thought  a  flower  would 
grow." 


"Let  not  him  who  Is  homeless  pull 
down  the  house  of  another,  but  let 
him  labor  diligently  to  bui'd  one  for 
himself." 

"Would  you  undertake  to  disprove 
a   proposition    in    Euclid    by  Catling 
j  Euclid  a  iiar" 

I     "I  am  like  a  boy  that  stumped  hlB 
toe:  hurt  too  much  to  laugh  and  too 
j  big  to  cry." 
I     "Work,  work,  work!-' 

"Hold  on  with  a  bull-dog  grip." 
"It's  all   in  one  word,  thorough." 
"Freedom  is  the  last,  beat  hopo  of 
earl  h." 

"Nothing  valuable  ca  nelost  by  tak- 
ing time." 

I  "Calling  a  sheep's  tail  a  log  doesn't 
make  it  so." 

"Wealth   Is  a  superfluity  of  what 
I  we  don't  need." 

"Many  have  got  Into  a  habit  of 
I  being  dissatisfied." 

|  "Disenthrall  ourselves,  then  wo 
shall  save  ourselves.' 

"When  you  can't  remove  an  ob- 
stacle, plow  around  It."' 

"Discourage-  lltign'ion.  There  will 
still  bo  business  enough." 

"The  importance  for  man  and  beast 
of  the  prescribed  weekly  rest,  the  sa- 
cred rights  of  Christian  soldiers  and 
sailors,  a  becoming  deference  to  the 
best  sentiments  of  a  Christian  people, 
and  a  due  regard  for  the  divine  will, 
demand  that  Sunday  labor  be  reduced 
to  the  measure  of  strict  necessity." 

"Public  opinion  In  this  country  Is 
everything." 

"Is  a  man  to  blame  for  having  a 
pair  of  cowardly  legs?" 

"I  know  I  am  right,  because  I 
know  liberty  is  right.'" 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
Might." 

"Don't  swap  horses  In  crossing  a 

itrcam." 

"I  can  bear  censure,  but  not  In- 
sult." 

"We  canot  escape  history." 

"Give  the  boys  a  chance." 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are 
Inadequate  to  the  stormy  present." 

"Capiat  has  its  rights,  which  ar* 
as  worthy  of  protection  as  any  rights, 
nor   is   It  denied   that  there  *  is,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  a  relation 
;  between  labor  and  capital,  producing 
'  mutual  benefits.     No  men  living  are  j 
more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  I 
who  toil  up  from  poverty — none  less  j 
Inclined  to  take  or  touch  aught  which] 
the5'  have  not  honestly  earned." 

"My  boy,  never  try  to  be  Prest- 
.  dent.    If  you  do,  you  never  will  be."! 

"There  is  no  grievance  that  Is  a  1 
fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  law." 

"Faith  in  God  is  Indispensable  to 
successful  statesmanship. 

"Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my 
faith  with  friend  and  foe." 

"That  some  are  rich  shows  that 
others  may  become  rich."  t 

"Be  sure  you  put  your  feet  in  the 
right  place,  then  stand  firm." 


■  (sajjojg )  -jf  'jjEjg 
'A\  ulI°f       '&VQ  l?v'l  sufoDm-j  uiojj 

1('3J0qi  pttlfo  UI   S3AI[  JttO 

jo  isoj  oqj  ssBd  AjqEqojd  piis  'sioihijj 
oj  jpcq  0.8  ijiav  3A\  uoq;  puE  'ssoiiiddEq 
puB  oosod  jo  sjeoa-  jnoj  joj  odoq  AEUI 
3M  'Suissojq  s^oy  qjj.w  'pun  joao  si  jb.w 
oqj  jnq  •uojSiuqsEy\\  01  auiED  oa\  oouis  11 

10  OUJI}   pjEq  B  pEq  3A(3A\   'A"jEJ\[„  'OAIjp 

uooujojje   Jjaqj  Suunp   oiim    siq  oj^ 

(l'XddEq  oplood  oqj  o>[Eiu 
0}  a\ou  SuiqiAuy,,  'jba\  oqi  jo  Suipuo 
oqj  joj  apiijijEJS  siq  jo  Sin>jEads  uj 

i(-uoijbu  oqj  jo  Ajuodsojd 
aqj  si  Ajuodsojd  Jioqi  osnsooq  ;  Xj'qiqc  Km 
jo  jsouijn  oqj  0;  sjsojojui  Jpqi  oioiuojd 
|[Eqs  j  }Bqi  oui  joj  sjouiui  oqj  IPX,, 

,/dujbji  jonbq  pozi[E.8o[ 
aq)  jo  uoissajcMns  puE  A\ojqjjOAo  oqj 
oq  ip.M  uoijsonb  jboj8  jxou  oqj  'uoipnjis 
-uodoj   Jsjj y     •paqsqoqB   si  a"joab|S„ 

^■punoj.3  japun  uEqj  punoj3 
OAOqE  pooS  ojoiu  sn  op  ubo  Aoq  oqi 
>juiqj  j„  :  uoiposop  joj  loqs  oq  0}  poouo:) 

-UOS  J3ip[0S  E  JOJ   UOpJEd  E  Suill8lS  UQ 

Ava  XSVT 
SIH  NO  N1O0NI1  JO  SONIAVS 


•ujoo 

-mj  wvyvjqy — ;}i  ui  ajq  9\^t[  s(auo 

JOJ  ja^pq  ifaB  piJOA  9^  9AT33[  or  apqe 

aq  ^ou  puB  atp  oj  si      pjBq  Atoq  'o 


a  a  'xavH  T  rcvmiM  'Piv-iajl 
ytMotds        — it'tnlmwl  9ff„  'nojjdijos 

-U}  hb  sb  pspAoo  aq  pqi  spjo.u  asoqi  paw 
aniBn  jb^jS  sp  ^|dmis  sjsaq  -'pjqipj  sba\ 
aq  ^Bqj  mp  jo  ajjjAi  o;  ijoisjq  paqsjM  aq 
sSniqj  jib  aAoqB  ?Bq;  saqoaads  sp  nj  paiBp 
'•  -ap  oqM    'aioonn   raBqBjqv  jo  qtnoj  eqx 


IjED  jfaq}  tiaqAi  8B9adx9  ajdosd  eq;  qon|Ai 
'otto  jo  norapio  aq^  0^  9A\o  x  Pl-tOAi  eq^  nt 
nrs  J  iyy,,  :ptB8  oq  emeu  qonjiv  jo  (<'aqy 
qsenojj,,  85[H  pu*K)8  ;on  soop  qoiqji  ut| 

jo  ifooq  *  pan*'  9q  ^0Tr  fl1103  PnB  's^TrT^«g 
qtrranb  sxq  moij  ouo^oeias  jo  qooq  b  ifpao 
et  «tqx  -Sin^saja^m  oq  sAvja\b  X[\m.  prre 
'eaoa«ia^^ii  B<n|O0tiri  tBBqBiqy  jo  ^tiatn 
>«3ti«ij«  AiOTi  etttos  oq  SifBMpa  niA  ^eqji 

•B^uaa  05   ,Bnq<I  *'°0  emoaiHY  I 
pxre  pa^oaiag    -s^.nod  fl.uiooupi  umquaqT1 


■ajTI  -K;>W  paOTSS  4i:i[|  critrwn 

aq;  paugis  oq  ^dej  poAvor.mj-o.iBO  aEqj  .ioao 
SunuEaq  apiins  Iddtsq  c  qiTM  puy  t<-sp«aiJj 
stq  put.:  jfiiuiEj  su[  ptit!  mu|  o ^ t :  1  n  [[iav  ainuii 
Au  jo  SuiuSis  aqj  stioXoL'  avoi{  3[un[i  J  sis 
A*ddi':i[  paq  01'  oS  pun  'ajq  stuv,m  v  Sxnxvs 
,ioi  osnoxo  pooS  outos  puij  hud  i  }i  £3{.ioav 
B(ki;p  p.imi  g  .unju  'pajso.1  oui  saqBui  ji  jnq 
tsa;idsa.t  pnn  snop.iud  A'ui  a'iimk  oqj  iq 
uoijEinp.toqiis  pun  aiijidrasip  .uEduq  j  Jtiqj 
iniqduioa  s[i3.tanaS  jno  jo  aittoy , , 
:poqdo.i  uaqj  puE  'js.n  .ioj  snoi 

-XUC  pitE  'ST_[E3  JHBSS03TU  qjTA\  JU0 

paiJEOAv  svm.  aq  qSnoqj  aoiiaijvd 
lunsn  si  11  naiAV  A'.iojs  oqa  p.iBaq 
ojj  -uoij.iasap  .ioj  'j.ioduaAGQ 
■\v,  'joqs  aq  o;  paauajuas  sbav  oi[av 
'juonjusuo.)  e  jo  nos  aip  ;nidso.i 
o;  wx\\  y^v.  o\  ssauisnq  .iaq;o  [\y, 
jjaT  xe.j[00  .xa[Xnqag  ;q3ui  ouq 

•j.tEoq  stq  jo  sSutjdtttO.id 
oq;  0;  pauajsq  oq  suop.iBd 
ipns  jue.iS  Oj  iqSno  oq  .laqjaipw 
Sui.iapTS5uoa  in  pui:  .(ui.ie  oqi 
ai  so[n.t  no>[o.iq  p^q  oiiAi  asoqj  oj 

SUOp.lEd  XuEtU  JUE.I.o  0;  p03l?E  SEA\ 

ajj  -1111:0111  Siu.ioyns  ;i:q.\v  moxiji 
puE  pooq.Coq  stq  ui  .mod  uooq  puq 
ojj  -}.u:oq  pm^  A[[nj.iopno.«  1: 
pun  utopsiM  jTja.i§  jo  uv.iu  tt 
e  svav  JsL100NIrI  HVHvaa  V 
Aof  S^ODUTI 

 • — ~ — —    ■  ' 

•raiq  jo  ousjjapBJBqo  naaq 

aABq  pinoM  Jf  'JBAi  IiaQ  aqi  JO  «»P  'sa 
-JlJBp  aqi  Snunp  'j|JOj  mbn  m  'aaqoaag  qiTM 
aaiBJd  ni  iqain  B  Suipnads  sin  ?noq*  atuj  st 
iaois  aqj  ion  jo  aaqja^Ai  -inanboia  a«  jboj 
ja,OB4Bqo  stq  u(  sju(od  aaB  'eiqifl  i°  no»B 
-pajddB  sjq  phb  'jaiBJd  nj  qjiBj  s.ntoDnn  


^qSn  -a  pub  aouepeuoo  mop  «  q)tM 
•»aau  8\0  ui  sjaqjoaq  »JI  ©pfsaq  paiq 
•WU  a^n  pao*i<I  pws  em  paqtajp 
eq  out  Bjq  Japan  jBq  aaqx 
•^sq  *jq  Uj  M  poo«l<I  puw  ejn?B»ao 
papanoAi  oq?  an  pa^oid  «U  XjinioaBQ 
■)»au  s.joqiotu  b;i  ai  oinw  pj|q  VtHti 
ivm  jnd  psq  oq  ipan  Sunaata  »8Hjq«3 
•q^  pex-epp  »l  q3noq?  usao  ao  oS 
30a  pin  00  XidtuiB  oh  "Jlo«a  «*jn*  miq 
•p«m  pJiq  WII  aq?  J<»  jq*noqi  »qi 
»ttq  ao  pa^iBM  aiooari  'ttpl" ""•H  J9A0 
■HOOB  ijaqj  aujqopjp  >pj|q  *q*q 
OA)  q«A  JBaa  »  ii»f  oq  »«q 
-J6AO  «qi  uj  <Xfl  TiiBMaptB  oqi  uo 
pa|q  papunoM  «mn  «  panoj  oq  ao^Aai  j 
-S«M.  ai  »ai»»oni  touiqiro  «  01  SaioJ  | 

•una        vmn  *i  '4»p  «°o  1 


■  iV/'i  pood  d  nod 

'pusiJf  fiiii  ']nq  •fiddm/ 
noTi   a.yjjw   o;  sjjiuI>?j 
aso.)  )DiD9ds  jnofi  jvi/i 
snuiifi  Jdi[io  3JD  9J3I/I  aq 
-fivffi  -fi.Twa  of>  pun  mo]s 
06    '3Shu?x3  'ssausnoi 
~jiq  jo  .map  iddp  'pooD\ 
f  uoijsjfiip  inofi  (toy  'sjoj\ 
-lpgjy  mofi  o;  sno9ijno.i\ 
aq   'sj?tiojd  mofi  fivs 

'Hop  V  SJV3W  ZJDIlbs  39JU] 

pj9  'fijjom  ;,U0(J,,  :Bui 
-on  jofsj]ii}j  s^upomq 


's3tifeuiui9S  tit  'stobtps  ui  ^q3ti^ 
aq  3;      '.dBi  jaq  uo  squq  Suidsq 
S  aq;  oj  jaqioui  u^ousuiy 
\  Aq  paqjuaaq  aq  M^l  aq;  jo  aoua  J 
j-jaAaj  ;ai,,  'o3b  saea£  Suoi  pies 
I  pire  woif*  upotitr|  ^egwqy  | 

1  1  -aiattMifire         1»3 1 

Houubo  no  A  'worn  o;  oS  o;  puaj  I 
l  -ui       op  ixoA  jt  la.re  noA  ajaqM 
I  iq'Su    u^q;    aa^ld  on  st 

a.iaq;  '^jom  o;  6S  0%  pua;ui  noX 
;j  'ptt?s  an  "asp  ajaxiAvauios  Aiuo 
bj'aAV  ifaq;  jt  op  pl«03  Xaqr  l«qA\ 
^noq-B  Sut^utq;  si«Av^«  jo  'pire] 
jastoiojd  aq;  Suts^qo  SAUMte 
e.xfe' oqM  s^noj  aq;  ttiOJj  uoi;iia; 
it?  jo  SutAiasap  AipKiaadsa  si  ;i 
110  Snisstid  ift.tOM  st  ;tjq;  stupo 
-utq  ui^q^jqy  jo  ;uauiqaeajd 
amit  b  ssoiob  tMi  ^stvf  aAUq  I 
1  :;aafqTts 

aq;  uodn  saqotio;  taa;t  Sambnoj 
3U[;  ;st.tn;inouJ8V  uiaq;nog  aq; 
10  suuitiioo  {t?tio;tpa  aq;  ui  '«os 
V9i  aui^s  aq;  A*i;o«xa  joj  tnfcai;s 
i^dn  08  5{aaJ0  aq;  u.uop  W1 
?qX  ^ani  ioj  Suiqsg  ^aa.to  aq; 
umop  oS  umaj;«dn  uaui  aqx 
•;i  pt«g  aiwttfl 


•ainjBU  jnb  Jo  spaus  ja«aq  Oqi  'aq  lt?A  iCaq} 
A!pjTi9  M  •poqottoi  tire**  uaqA\  uojan  JO  snjoqo  eqj  naAis  jaX  i;ia4. 
'pUBt  p«ojq  siqj  J3A0  itB  9uo?«qpB3q  pub  >iBaq  SutAq  XjaAa  JO  3ABJ3  ppj 
Bd  pUB  pppamBq  XjaAa  uioaj  fluiqapjjs 'Xaouiaw  jo  spjoo  onsSoi  aqi 

"!       1"  -%\  pUBpjapun  om  so  A^np  ano  op  o%  eaBp  pua  oq)  oj 

art  pi  q^jBJ  '?Bq»  at  puB  )qS{W  eo^Bia  iqSja  ?Bqj  qjiBj  OABq  sn  ;aq; 

•lj  op  oil  Avoq  pua  op  oj  jcqM  eSpnf  jajpq  pinoo  eM 
•aurpuaj  ojb  9M.  jaqiiq.u  pub  'ojb  om  a.iaqu  Moui{  pay  pmoa  aAV  ji 

•Sujji'H  ou  paaa  oqja  Ssoqj  %m  a^uo  paB 
sasBBUi  aqi  10  epBaq  aq;  obao  OS  115M.  Bapj  JinoA  qSjq  003  «if*  Jt 

•,vi0j3  pinOM  jajttou  B 
iqtttoqj  t  uoum  jaMoij  b  pajtiBid  puB  aijsjq)  b  pajpntd  sXbmiB  «ABq  1 

•XlIBOfjBBISTlqjUa  11 

op  m&k  auoa  ptiB  *Xjtaai9od  jo;  iJpAtssaoxa  uoqBi  0?  paonput  aq  ubo.  Maj   ,  ' 

•oiqpsodtui  o^hb 

s{  tiojSw'USBAii  jo-  otUBtt  oq?  ov^»t»  *°  «n*  dTI">  W  ssaujqSrjq-  ppt?  oj, 

'.?)I|BTJOa 

pttB  Xuaqit  qoncU  os  10  luaanwaAOn  v  ?0)uesajd  si  ppoM.  aqj  iq  aaaqMOM 

,  a  -UOUQBO- 

joa3uOi  oq->  puB  asjnd  )»aSjBl  ©qi— u^t«  J«  aouepfAOJd  oqj  u\  aAatpq  I 
•pajuioddBBtp  o^H»  9q  II"*  sadoq.qonui  jo  sjBaj  qonui  JaAaoqM. 
uaqptu  ta3uB  Jim  0%  ©jao  i  'aq  or  edoq  1  )Bq>  u%'uib  i  jBq)  uv 
-qaja  omoaaq  ^biu  sjaqjo  jcqa  sALoqa  qop  aq  pinoqs  ottios  ve\\&, 
•aoj  pQB  paatJj  q^M  qjiBj  Aw  dae>r  tl!-"  t  ttJ^  ?oqM.  aiuoo 


•joqBj  jo'jttuj  aq)-  0{  AjpadsoJj 

ujoomj  jo  $8m£vs 

';H,u,  jn      i.iii.r«,  1  i              .  liVV'i  j.':  ' 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  12    J  f>f 


f  On  this,  the  aniversary  -of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  re- 
tail some  of  his  sayings  that  will  go  down  into 
iistory.   Some  of  them  follow : 
I het  every  American,  every  lover  of 
liberty,  every  well-wisher  to  his  posterity, 
swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution 
never  to  violate  in  the  least  particular  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate 
'•  their  violation  by  others.   As  the  patriots 
of  '76  died  to  support  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  so  to  the  support  of  the 
Constitution,  and  laws,  let  every  Ameri- 
can pledge  his^life,  his  property,  and  his 
sacred  honor— let  every  man  remember 
that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on 
the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to  tear  the 
charter  of  hip  own  and  his  children's  lib- 
erty. 

Let  reverence  for  the  law  be  breathed 
by  every  American  mother  to  the  lisping' 
babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap  ;  let  it  be 
taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in 
colleges. 


Let  not  him  who  is  homeless  pull  down 
the  bousfe  of  another,  but  let  him  labor 
diligently  to  build  one  for  himself.  * 

My  friends,  no  one,  not  in  my  position, 
can  appreciate  my  feeling)  of  sadness  at 
this  parting.   To  this  place  and  the  kind- 
ness of  ^these  people,  I  owe  everything. 
Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  have  passed  from  a  young  man  to  an 
old  man.    Here  my  children  have  been 
born  and  one js  buried.  I  now  leave,  not 
Knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may  re- 
turn with  a  task  before  me  greater  than 
that  which  rested  upon  Washington.  With- 
out the  assistance  ofthatDivine  Being  who 
|  ever  attended  him  I  cannot  succeed.  With 
that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in 

viu  l£?  Kan  g?  Witt rae  Snd  rem*in  with 
?°"fiJ^iHeVerywhere  for  good,  let  us 

F^wifr  \°L6  th&l  »!!. Wil1  *et  ^  weU 
-farewell  Address  to  his  Friends. 

but  TIS1'0  w36*        aw  not  enemies 
T^n^ends*  •  We  must  not  **»  enemies.  , 
Though  ^passion  may  have  strained,  it 

The  mvl>breiak^OUi;bond8  of  Section 
ine  mystic  chords  of  memorv  stretphin* 

from  every  battlefield  and  patriot* grwe 

oUV?£A™^hfar1;  and  hearthstone  all 
over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  Touched 
as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the -betted angels 
of  our  nature—From  the  First  Inaugural 


liVith  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds ;  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  .for  his 
widow  and  for  his  orphans;  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with 
all  nations.— From  the  Second  Inaugural. 


All  that  I  am  or  ever  hope  to  be  I  owe 

to  my  sainted  mother. 

More  eloquent,  more  inspiring,  more  endur- 
ing than  &H  of  the  eulogies  that  have  or  can  be 
printed  or  spoken  about  him  are  the  Words  of 
Lincoln  himself. 


Lincoln,  Abraham 


Sayings  of  Lincoln 


"Prosperity  is  the  fruit  of  lahor. 


SayingsofLincoln 

t^^^^^^  friend  and  foe. 
Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my '  t»«n  become  cn. 

That  some  should  be  rich  •how.  tna  ^    ^  ^ 

In  that  I  am,  all  that  I  ^^J'L'th.  largest  purse  and  the 
,  believe  in  the  prov,dence  of  mej 
'^jtTHn  the  wor,d  is  presented  .  government  of  so  muc 
"be?o  r/d  ClSS-  ^  the  sun  or  g.ory  to  the  name  of  Washmg- 
t0"  j^WS^  to  .aoor  excessive*  for  posterity,  and  none 
^^a^ctd  a  thistle  and  planted  .  f-ower  when  I 
thought  a  7^,%rr  idea  will  go  over  the  heads  of  the 

m J^X~^  no  Hitting  wh;ther  _  „ 

If   we  could  first  know  where  do  ^ 

tending,  we  could  I ^j^3^ Makt  and  in  that  faith 

Let  u»  f""»  <h"  "  »H„1V  ,.  we  understand  .t. 

,.,  u.  «o  th.  .nd  dar.  t.  d.  jur  d-tt  »> «    ffom  evsry  ba«  rf,.ld 


Famous  Sayings  of  Lincoln 


Collected  by  Uie  National  Republican 

ORK,  work,  work 
"Hold  on  with 


bulldog 


grip.1 

"It's  all  in  the  one  word, 


is  the  last,  best  hope  of 


There  will 
AH  I  am  or 


"Thorough.' 

"Freedom 
earth." 

"Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  tak- 
ing time." 

"Calling  a  sheep's  tail  a  leg  doesn't 
make  it  so. 

don?  need  ■?  *  SUperflui*  of  what  we 

disSLd7e  EOt  int0  a  habit  of  bein* 

"Disenthrall  ourselves,  then  we  shall 
save  ourselves." 

"When  you  can't  remove  an  obstacle 
Plow  around  it!"  e' 

"Discourage  litigation, 
still  be  business  enough." 

"God  bless  my  mother' 
hope  to  be  I  owe  to  her." 

"u,6  ,SUre  you  imt  your  ^et  in  the 
right  place,  then  stand  firm  " 

"When  you  have  written  a  wrathful 
letter— put  it  in  the  stove  "  ™mul 

an?SCJnn       ^'eal°Usy  never  did  ^elP 
any  man  in  any  situation  " 

jJ'N^erthget  b6tWeen  the  woman's  skil- 
let and  the  man's  axhelve" 

"Shakespeare  was  the  best  judge  of 
human  nature  that  ever  wrote." 

^21  <)S  better  only  sometimes  to  be 
right  than  at  all  times  to  be  wrong  ' 
If  men  never  began  fn  riHni-  ti, 
wouid  never  become  Snfcards  »  ^ 
"Don't  shoot  too  high-aim  low  and 
the  common  people  will  understand  » 

I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man  ™hn 
»  not  wiser  today  than  he  wa^esler? 

"Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but  Iovine 
brave,  patriotic  men   are   better  S 

"Would  you  undertake  to  disprove  a 
Proposition  in  Euclid  by  cal.ingPEucli3 

i  "I  am  like  the  boy  that  stumped  his 
!  toe^  hurt  too  much  to  laugh  and  Too  big 

^£.etnaC?  10  f'ace  aild  converse  to- 

"I  want  it  said  of  me  dial  I  niiirw„i 
| a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower  where  I 
|  thought  a  flower  would  grow." 

"Let  not  him  who  is  homeless  null 
down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him 
labor  diligently  to  build  one  for  h!m 

"Yau  may  fool  all  of  the  people  some 
of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  people 
of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  Ul 'n 
the  people  all  of  the  time  " 

"If  all  that  has  been  said  hl  DraJae  of 
woman  were  applied  to  the  wo  me  n  o 

cod  bless  the  women  of  America." 
The  Lord  must  love  the  common  peo- 


why  he  made  so  many  of 


Pie— that's 
them." 

"Keep  that  temperance  pledge  and  it 
Will  be  the  best  act  of  your  life  ' 

nth  ,°  maU  18  gO0(1  en°usli  to  govern  au 
other  man  without  that  other  man's  con- 

relsA  Sa«nhaS  "°  tfme  t0  Spend  ia  1«ar- 
eis.  It  any  man  ceases  to  attack  me 
1  neve,  remember  the  past  again'!  him  6 
t  he  importance  for  mar.  and  beast  of 
the  prescribed  weekly  rest,  the  sacred  ' 
rights  of  Christian  soldiers  'a  id  sSlors 
a  becoming  deference  to  the  best  sen H 

I  desire  to  see  the  time  when  edurn 
ion  by  its  means,  morality,  sob  leg  el  ' 
terpiise    and    inteeritv    uh  ,n  i 
much  more  general^  afijese n? and 
should  be  gratified  to  havl  iHn ffi 
power  to  contribute  something  o  the  ad 
vancement  of  any  measure  whi  h  mi eht 
have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the" 

pi^sr  tihiysar  saneururu- 

slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  «  i  t h  w 
proud  the  title  of  that  laiwi  I  ■  Z~ how 
J-ly  caim  toVe^KSpia^td^ 
cradle  of  both  those  resolution  ?thSsh£? 
have  ended  in  that  victorvi  w  11 
distinguished  thatpeopL;  So^ffl 
have  planted,  and  nurtured  to ,5?, 1 
both  the  political 


as  SSS-  JMyjft 

1  tual  benefits.    No  men  living  1.  i 
worthy  to  be  trusSaVh i'Vose  wlS 
oil  up  from  poverty-none  less"ncline 
to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have 
not  earnestly  earned."  e 
"My  boy,  never  try  to  be  President' 
If  you  do,  you  never  will  be  "  uent- 
"There   is   no  grievance'  that   is  » 
fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  law  • 

i'aith  in  God  is  indispensable  tn  «„„  i 
cessful  statesmanship."  L  to  &uc" 

"Come  what  will,  I  will  keen  „„,  <•  ,+, 
with  friend  and  foe."  '  U,y  falth 

"That    some    are    rich    shdW*    n  * 
others  may  become  rich."         '  Ulaf 
"Public  opinion   in   this   countrv   i  = 
everything."  muntrj  is 

oflowarS"  legs"""°  ^  *  ^ 

liberty'^ VBh      ^  bMaUM  1 
might ''US  haV°  faith  that  *****  makes 
strS"  SWap  h°rses    in    crossing  a| 

"I  can  bear  censure,  but  not  insult 
We  cannot,  escape  history  " 
Give  the  boys  a  chance." 


The  Target,  February  10,  1923. 


Utlk  a  political  defeat:  "1  feel,  1  suppose,  ver\ 
tnuoh  like  the  hoy  who  had  stubbed  his  Loo— too 
had  to  laugh,  too  big  to  cry." 

Ai-TKK  the  political  victory  which  put  hiin  in  the 
W  hite  House: 

"1  rejoice  with  you  in  the  success  which  has 
thus  far  attended  our  cause.  Vet  in  all  our  re- 
joicing, let  us  neither  express  nor  cherish  any  hard 
feelings  toward  any  citizens  who,  by  his  vote,  has 
differed  from  us.  Let  us  at  all  times  remember  that 
all  American  citizens  are  brothers  of  a  common 
country,  and  should  dwell  together  in  the  bonds  of 
fraternal  feeling." 

Abodt  friends  and  enemies:  "I  want  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  Presidency  in  such  a  way  that, 
when  I  lay  down  my  office,  if  I  have  no  other  friends, 
f  can  at  least  be  friends  with  the  man  down  inside 
of  me." 

"People  who  tell  what  they  do  not  know  to  be 
true,  falsify  as  much  as  those  who  knowingly  tell 
falsehoods." 

About  duty  to  your  country:  "Cold  is  good  in 
its  place;  but  loving,  brave,  patriotic  men  are  better 
than  gold." 

"\\  n  il  malice  toward  none,  with  chanty  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
in." 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might:  and 
in  thai  faith  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty, 
as  we  understand  it." 

About  his  mother:  "All  that  1  am  and  all  that 
1  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  mother." 

About  true  honesty:  "if  a  man  is  lionet  in  his 
mind,  you  are  pretty  safe  in  trusting  him." 
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WHEN  A  MAN  GOES  HOME 


NO.- 


The  children  who  greet  him 


They've  probably  been  "bad." 

Most  children  who  are  good 
have  to  be  "bad"  sometimes. 

Perhaps  he'll  have  to  "reason" 
with  them. 

Look!  Here  they  come,  run- 
ning. 

"Daddy,  daddy.  What's  in 
your  pocket?" 

Now  it  happens  that  there's 
nothing  in  his  pocket  but  the 
evening  paper — oh,  well,  maybe 
a  couple  of  pennies,  too.  But 
they  oughtn't  to  have  pennies,  if 
they've  been  bad. 

John  looks  them  over.  They 
take  his  hand  and  pull  him  up  the 
steps. 

How  clean  they  are!    Did  you 


ever  see  such  shiny  faces,  and 
such  fresh,  clean  clothes! 

"Mary,"  says  John,  "what've 
you  been  doing  to  these  kids? 
They  look  as  if  they'd  just  come 
from  the  laundry." 

"It's  that  soap  you  brought 
home,"  says  Mary.  "I  never  saw 
such  soap  for  cleaning  clothes  as 
that  P  and  G  White  Naphtha. 
And  they  actually  liked  to  be 
washed  with  Ivory!" 

"Didn't  kick  at  all?"  asks  John, 
reaching  into  his  pocket.  Mary 
shakes  her  head.  John  draws  his 
hand  out  of  his  pocket. 

"Penny,  penny,  penny,"  cry 
the  children. 

"Little  divils,"  says  John. 
"Here,  take  'em!" 


The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company 

Makers  of 
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SS  uBT  TP  by  Productivity  al°^,  for  capital  produces 
along  with  labor  and  must  be  rewarded.  It  is  feasible,  however,  of  course  to 
fix  a  task  which  must  be  accomplished  in  order  to  justify  a  given  wage  But 
to  declare  with  a  flourish  that  "My  view  is  that  the  only  sound Tand  wise 
compensation  must  spring  from  the  economic  value  of  the  services  rendered" 
is  mouth-filhng  rhetoric,  but  very  dramatically  disregards  the  inherent 
complexities  of  determining  just  wages.  Advocates  of  budgets  as  a  measure 
of  wages  simply  insist  that  workers  get  the  budget  figuri  as  a  minimum 
which  it  is  assumed  will  be  realized  by  efficient  management,  adequate  se^vke 
from  the  employes,  and  necessary  rates  or  prices.  The  return  to  canital 
provided  for  in  the  Transportation  Law  is  a  budget  rete Tin  prindp k 
t  fixed^n  ^/^l  eval"at.lon  1S+  made,  ?f  railway  capital,  and  rates  may 
w I  +v  t  f  ?  a  lmng  r^turn  of  Slx  Per  cent-  The  rail™ad  managers 

and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decide  what  capital  equipment 
is  necessary  to  successfully  run  the  railroads.  The  wage  budget  advocates 
decide  the  family  unit  desirable  in  American  life,  the  family  of  five  If  elcn 
locality  were  considered,  and  this  can  be  done,  the  budget  method  would 
be  less  inaccurate  and  even  still  less  if  each  individual  could  be  considered 

nf  JoJS  Vuy  ?u  *at  failway  °r  an^  other  working  class  family  group 
of  practically  child  bearing  age  does  average  at  least  three  children  In 
any  case  continuation  of  American  population  requires  a  standard  family 
?i  th,ree  cMdren,  otherwise  we  must  lose  in  native  stock,  until  progress  in 
the  health  movement  enables  us 'to  maintain  numbers  with  fewer  than 
three  children  per  family.  Undoubtedly  there  are  millions  of  standard  families 

tW6^  ?n  Xat6S-   T^  b\dget  adV0Cate  Wishes  t0  Provide  for 

tT'f  •?  ^d  tCtJkeil  nU^ber  throuSn  income  adequate  to  support 
such  families.  No  matter  what  theaverage  may  be,  five  is  the  normal  Ameri- 
can  lamily. 

I  have  aimed  to  discuss  this  question  in  a  judicial  spirit,  and  would 
suggest  in  closing  that  a  quicker,  less  unsatisfactory,  and  happier  soS 
Sh™ %qUest'ons,of  ^  an°-  labor  would  result  from  a  cultivation  on  both 
+  2  i  S-P1?'  la^y  controversy  there  is  a  solution  that  approxi- 
mates truth  and  justice  Different  persons  and  interests  will  always  differ 
as  to  what  that  is,  but  if  instead  of  both  sides  aiming  to  get  all  possible  each 
entered  into  negotiation  with  less  of  the  spirit  of  the  partisan .^proSmate 
justice  would  be  more  quickly  achieved,  and  there  would  survivTmoSTl 

W^  SO^^T^  UndCrStanding  t0  ^  the  —  -  P-t-e 

6.  COMMENTS 

^ce^STecSS.^.SSr^'8  -*  te  »d  ■*  -  • 
mtonJSSX  *hS  reS?'tS  of  .research  and  the  latest  work  of  other  investi- 

^AKssa  Jssssr  jsk.  ss*  — • His — 
of  d^s^sMi^r^sss aheid  mi,,ims  -d  t 

Dr  ralT Vt0r£PreSS  aPpre9iatio"  ?f  the  splendid  work  that  you  have  been  doing  "— 
vr.  Wilbur  K.  Thomas,  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  g' 


Lincoln  and  His  Principles 


For  Contemplation  Upon  the  Anniversary  of  the  Birth 
of  the  Great  Emancipator,  February  12 

THE  ASSERTION  "That  all  men  are  created  equal"  was  of 
no  practical  use  in  effecting  our  separation  from  Great 
Britain;  and  it  was  placed  in  the  Declaration  not  for  that 
but  for  future  use.  Its  authors  meant  it  to  be— as,  thank  God, 
it  ls  now  proving  itself-a  stumbling  block  to  all  those  who  m 
afterSnes  might  seek  to  turn  a  free  people  back  into  the  hateful 
paths  of  despotism.  They  knew  the  proneness  of  prosperity  to 
breed  tyrants,  and  they  meant,  when  such  would -reappear  m  tins 
fair  land  and  commence  their  vocation,  they  should  find  left 
for  them  at  least  one  hard  nut  to  crack.-(S^  at  Springfield, 
III,  June  26,  1857.)   .  

*HE  FIGHT  must  go  on.  The  cause  of  civil  liberty  must 
not  be  surrendered  at  the  end  of  one  or  even  one  hundred 
defeats.— {Letter  to  H.  Asbury,  November  19,  1858.) 

 — %-«•>■-*—  

THINK  nothing  of  me;  take  no  thought  for  the  political 
fate  of  any  man  whomsoever,  but  come  back  to  the  truths 
that  are  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  While  pre- 
tending no  difference  to  earthly  honors,  I  do  claim  to  be  actuated 
S  thisg  contest  by  something  higher  than  an  anxiety  for ^office 
I  charge  you  to  drop  every  paltry  and  insignificant  thought  or 
any  man's  success.  It  is  nothing;  I  am  nothing;  Judge  Doug  as 
Nothing.  But  do  not  destroy  that  immortal  emblem  of  humanity 
-the Declaration  of  Independence.-^^  at  Bardstown,  III, 
August  12,  1858.)   ^  

NO  MAN  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  man  without 
that  other's  consent.  •  •  •  Those  who  deny  freedom 
to  others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves,  and  under  a .  just 
God  can  not  long  retain  it.-(Speech  at  Springfield,  III,  Ooctober 
1,  1854.)  

ALLOW  all  the  governed  an  equal  voice  in  the  government; 
that  an  that  only  is  self-government  .  .  •  ^^'1 
insist  that  if  there  is  anything  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
whole  people  never  to  intrust  to  hands  other  than  then  own  that 
Thing  is  the  preservation  and  perpetuity  of  their  owr i  liberties  and 
institutions.-^^  at  Peoria,  III,  October  16,  1854.) 

THE  STRONGEST  bond  of  human  sympathy  outside  the 
lamny  relation  should  be  one  uniting  all  working ^  people 
of  all  nations,  tongues,  and  kindreds.- (Reply  to  Com 
mittee  of  Workingmen's  Association  of  New  York,  March  21,  1864.) 
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AND  INASMUCH  „  most  good  things  are  produced  by  labor 
SwTS  f  aU  ^  thiDgS  of  right  beW  to  those 
.  whose  labor  has  produced  them.  But  it  has  so  haooenS 
m  aU  ageS  of  ^  ^  ^  SQme  labored  and  othe^fhave 
mthout  labor,  enjoyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruits  This 
is  wrong  and  should  not  continue.  To  secure  to  e™h  laborS 

obiec^  Pr°dUCt/  WS  lab°r'  °r  aS  Deari>r  as  P°ssible?!s  a  woX 
object  of  any  good  government.-(  Complete  Works,  vol.  1,  p  92  ) 

N0X«fJ^%  ^  m°re  W°rthy  to  be  trusted  than  those 
who  toil  up  from  poverty;  none  less  inclined  to  take  or 

then,  WUCh  Tght  W¥Ch  th&y  have  not  ^stly  earned i  Let 

Possess  ^d8  whlTf^  a,POlitiCal  P°Wer  wM<*  they  Sready 
possess,  and  which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely  be  used  to  rinse 

the  door  of  advancement  against  such  as  they,  and To  fix  new 

disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them  till  all  of  liberty  shall  ^ 

lost-^om  annual  message,  December  3,  1861.) 

YOU  CAN  better  succeed  with  the  ballot.  .  .  .  Let  there 
be  peace.  Revolutionize  through  the  ballot  box,  and  restore 
fflp„  *he  government  once  more  to  the  affections  and  hearts  of 
men  by  making  it  express,  as  it  was  intended  to  do  the  Behest 
spmt  of  justice  and  liberty.-^,  advice  to  free  Tilers  who 
talked  of  using  force.— Herndon,  p.  380.) 

TPHE  CANDID  citizen  must  confess  that  if  the  policy  of 
i    *he  f  yemment  upon  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole 

Co„rtPS  "revocabh/  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 

Court,  the  instant  they  are  made  in  ordinarv  litigation  between 
parties  m  personal  actions,  the  people  wufhave leased  to  be 
their  own  rukrs,  having  to  that  extent  practically  rested  their 

Td^x^4%%r oi  that  emJnt  "Attl 


THbothP?nnPI-E  °f  thf6  United  States  are  the  masters  of 
both  congresses  and  courts,  not  to  overthrow  the  Con- 

stitutta Utl5,b?  TP*1*0?  the  men  Wh°  Pervert  the  Con- 
stitution.— (Speech  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  17,  1859.) 

J|  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here  It 
fin-  u1a  for  t^  bvmg,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  hL  to  the  un 

advanced.  _  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 

LcLSXLST  3?  thCSe  Wed  dead  WeSe 

increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  pave  the  last 

dead  STn^t^  ^  WC  ^  ^  -sol^  tha! "  tee 
S  I  aI^  1led  m  vam;  that  this  nation,  under  God 

shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  that  government  of  the  ' 

ear?h  '  Yam*  Pe°Pie'  ?r  tHe  Pe°ple'  sha11  PS  from  he 
earth.-(Address  on  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield,  November  19  1863) 
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The  Portal,  February  10,  1923. 


Abraham  Lincoln  Said : 

I MUST  stand  with  anybody  who  stands  right; 
stand  with  him  while  he  is  right  and  part  with 
him  when  he  goes  wrong." 

"Truth  is  generally  the  best  vindication  against 
slander." 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might;  and 
in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty 
as  we  understand  it." 

"Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people?  Is  there  any 
better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?" 

"I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall 
appear  to  be  true  views." 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves, and  with  all  nations." 


SAYING 


i^.  H  —  .»  I  ^ 

Prosperity  is  the  fruit  oT  labor.  1 
Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is  right. 
Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my  faith 'with  friend  and  foe 
That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich 
All  that  I  am.  all  that  I  hope  to  be.  I  owe  to  my  angel  motheV 
AVhoever  much  fears  or  much  hopes  will  be  alike  disappointed 
cannon  *         ?rovidence  of  ^-the  largest  purse  and  the  longest 

equaHU- hGre  **rW      presented  a  government  of  so  much  liberty  and 

aliJ^fssmt^  10  °r  g,0ri'  t0  the  ,mme  °£  Washi^on  is 

it  enthusSicallf11"'  ^  ^  eXCessive^.  f-  P-t-rity.  and  none  will  do' 

nowLhwVouW^ow.PlUCked  "  UliSUe        Planted  3  fl°Wer  WhCn  1  th0Ught  a 

onlv1™0^*1"1  t0u°  hlgh  y0Ur  Ulea  Wili  s°  over  Ule  hcads  of  the  masses  and 
onij  hit  those  who  need  no  hitting. 

ccumZt^°Uli,  firSt  k"0W  Where  We  arc'  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we 
could  better  judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 

the  end  tHZ*  ^  ^  RI*ht  Makea  Might  and  In  that  fait"  ™  to 
the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it.  ! 

triotfc  IZT'I  C°rdS  v  .memorv-  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  pa- 
v  5  yef  s well    hT7  h,C*a,  t         hea'-thst0»e  a»  over  this  broad  land,  j 

w  be  bv  1 L  I  m  S  0t  Ule  Uni0"  When  ^ain. touched,  as  surely  they  I 
win  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 


T  WHAT  point,  then,  is  the  ap- 
proach of  danger  to  be  expected? 
I  answer,  if  it  ever  reach  us,  it 
must  spring  up  amongst  us.  It 
cannot  come  from  abroad.  Jf  de- 
struction be  our  lot,  we  must 
ourselves  be  its  author  and  rin- 
.  isher.  As  a  -nation  of  freemen, 
"we  must  live  through  all  time, 


I  THE  LOST  GOAT 

1  Tell  dear  Tad  poor  "nanny  goat''  is  lost 
End  airs.  Cuthbert  and  I  are  in  distres»about 


i  or  die  by  suicide.— From  speech  made  in  1837. 

*  *  *  *  * 

NO  MAN  GOOD  ENOUGH 

I  say  that  no  man  is  good  enough  to  gov- 
ern another  man  without  that  other's  con- 
sent—From speech  in  1854. 

*  *  *  *  * 

AID  FROM  ON  HIGH 

I  should  be  the  most  presumptuous  block- 
head upon  this  footstool  if  I,  for  one  day, 
thnmrht  that  T  ronlri*  rlischaree  the  duties 


it  The  clay  you  left,  nanny  was  found  rest- 
ing herself  and  chewing  her  little  cud  on 
the  middle  of  Tad's  bed;  but  now  shes  gone! 
The  gardener  .kept  complaining  that  she 
destroyed  the  flowers,  till  it  was  concluded 
to  bring  her  down  to  the  White  House.  This 
was  done,  and  the  second  day  she  had  dis- 
appeared and  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 
This  is  the  last  we  know  of  poor  "nanny.  — - 
Excerpt  from  letter  to  his  wife  and  boy,  in 

1863-  *  *  s 

RIGHT  MAKES  MIGHT 

Neither  Jet  us  be  slandered  from  our 
duty  by  false  accusations  against  us,  nor 
fvitriitAtipH  from  it  bv  menaces  of  destruc- 


FAVORITE  LINES 

There  are  some  quaint,  queer  verses  writ- 
ten, I  think,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  en- 
titled, "The  Last  Leaf,"  one  of  which  is  to 
[me  inexpressibly  touching: 


HIS  OPINION  OF  McOLELLAN 

General  McClcllan  is  a  pleasant  and  schol- 
arly gentleman.  He  is  an  admirable  engin- 
eer, but  he  seems  to  have  a  special  talent 
for  a  stationary  engine. 


"The  mossy  marbles  rest 
s     On  the  lips  that  he  had  pressed 
In  their  bloom; 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 
On  the  tomb." 
For  pure  pathos,  in  my  judgment,  there  is 
nothing  finer  than  those  six  lines  in  the 

English  language. 

*  *  *  *  * 

LABOR  AND  CAPITAL 

Labor  was  prior  to  capital,  but  property  is 
the  fruit  of  labor.  Let  no  man,  therefore, 
who  is  houseless,  pull  down  the  house  of 
another,  but  let  him  labor  diligently  to  build 
one  for  himself,  thus  assuring  that  his  own 

shall  be  safe  from  violence  when  built. 

**•*#* 

NEWSPAPER  CONTROVERSY 

No  man,  whether  he  be  private  citizen  or 
President  of  the  United  States,  can  success- 
fully carry  on  a  controversy  with  a  great 
newspaper,  and  escape  destruction,  unless 
he  bwns  a  newspaper  equally  great,  with  a 
circulation  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

A  KINDLY  WARNING 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  countrymen, 
and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
civil  war.  The  government  will  not  assail 
you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath 
registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  govern- 
ment, while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn 
one  to  "preserve,  protect  and  defend"  it. — 
From  first'  inaugural  address. 

EULOGY  OF  HENRY  CLAY 

But  Henry  Clay  is  dead.  His  long  and 
eventful  life  is  closed.  Our  country  is  pros- 
perous and  powerful;  but  could  it  have  been 
quite  all  it  has  been,  and  is,  and  is  to  be, 
without  Henry  Clay?  Such  a  man  the  times 
have  demanded,  and  such  in  the  Providence 
of  God  was  given  us.  But  he  is  gone.  Let 
us  strive  to  deserve,  as  far  as  mortals  may, 
the  continued  care  of  Divine  Providence, 
trusting  that  in  the  future  national  emer- 
gencies, He  will  not  fail  to  provide  us  the 
instruments  of  safety  and  security  — From 
address  at  Springfield,  111.,  July  16,  1S52.  * 

A  REMARKABLE  SENTENCE 

Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  shall  soon 
I  pass  away,  yet  if  God  wills  it  continue  until 
all  the  wealth  piled  up  by  two  hundred  years 
of  bondage  shall  have  been  wasted,  and  each 
drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall  have 
been  paid  for  by  one  drawn  by  the  sword, 
we  must  still  say,  as  Avas  said 'three  thousand 
years  ago,  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 

true  and  righteous  altogether.  ,  . 

 ,i  *   — —~^^^^m 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHIC  PARAGRAPH 

Born  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  courity, 
Ky.  Education  defective.  Profession,  a  law- 
yer. Have  been  a  captain  of  volunteers  in 
Black  Hawk  war.  Postmaster  at  a  .very 
small  office.  Four  times  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  Congress. 

TRIBUTE  TO  WOMEN 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  language  of 
eulogy;  I  have  never  studied  the  art  of  pay- 
ing compliments  to  women;  but  I  must  say 
that  if  all  that  has  been  said  by  orators  and 
poets  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  in 
praise  of  women,  were  applied  to  the  wom- 
en of  America,  it  would  not  do  them  justice 
for  their  conduct  during  the  war.  I  will 
close  by  saying,  God  bless  the  women  of 
America. 


LETTER  TO  FANNY  McCULLOUGH 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  learn  of  the 
death  of  your  kind  and  brave  father,  and 
especially  that  it  is  affecting  your  young 
heart  bevond  what  is  common  in  such  cases. 
In  this  sad  world  of  ours  sorrow  comes  to 
all,  and  to  the  young  it  comes  with  bitterer 
agony  because  it  takes  them  unawares.  The 
older  have  learned  ever  to  expect  it.  I  am 
anxious  to  afford  some  alleviation  to  your 
present  distress.  Perfect  relief  is  not  pos- 
sible except  with  time.    You  cannot  now 


,  Lincoln  at  Independence  Hall 

realize  that  you  AvTTTcvcTTcel  better,    Is  f" 
not  this  so?   And  yet  it  is  a  mistake.   "\  on  n 
arc  sure  to  be  happy  again.    To  know  tliis,  ^ 
which  is  certainly  true,  will  make  you  some 
less  miserable  now.    1  have  had  experience 
enough  to  know  what  I  say,  and  you  need 
only  to  believe  it  to  feel  better  at  once.  The 
memory  of  your  dead  father,  instead  of  an  j  _ 
agony,  will  yet  be  a  sad,  sweet  _  feeling  in 
your  heart  of  a  purer  and  holier  sort  than  a 
you  have  known  before.  T 

"WOULDN'T  HAVE  BOY  SHOT 

I  could  not  think  of  going  into  eternity 
with  the  blood  of  the  poor  young  man  on 
my  skirts.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  v. 
a  boy,  raised  on  a  farm,  probably  in  the  t 
habit  of  going  to  bed  at  dark,  should,  when  t 
required  to  watch,  fall  asleep;  and  I  cannot  f 
consent  to  shoot  him  for  such  an  act.  1 
*  *  *  *  *  t 
HE  LIKED  NASBY  < 

There  is  a  chap  out  in  Ohio  who  has  been  1 
writing  a  series  of  letters  in  the  newspapers 
over  the  signature  of  Petroleum  Ar.  Napby. 
Some  one  sent  me  a  pamphlet  collection  ot 
them  the  other  day.    I  am  going  to  write  < 
to  Petroleum  to  come  down  here,  and  I  m-  i 
tend  to  tell  him  if  he  will  communicate  his  ;  , 
talent  to  me,  I  will  swap  places  with  him. 

PLAIN  WORDS 

When  we  were  the  political  slaves  of  King 
George,  and  wanted  to  be  free,  we  called 
the  maxim  that  •  all  men  are  created  equal"  h 
a  self-evident  truth,  but  now,  when  we.  have 
grown  fat,  and  have  lost  all  dread  of  being 
slaves  ourselves,  we  have  become  so  greedy  , 
to  be  masters  that  we  call  the  same  maxim 
a  "self-evident  lie." 

SPEAKING  OF  LEAKS 

Do  Ave  gain  anything  by  opening  one  leak 
to  stop  another?  Do  we  gain  anything  by 
quieting  one  clamor  merely  to  open  anoth- 
er, and  probably  a  larger  one? 

"CHEW  AND  CHOKE''  j 

I  have  seen  your  (Grant's)  dispatch  ex- 
pressing :  your  unwillingness  to  break  your 
hold  where  you  are.  Neither  am  I  willing. 
Hold  on  with  a  bulldog  grip,  and  chew  and 
choke  as  much  as  possible. 

LETTER  ABOUT  HIS  FATHER  I, 

T.  sincerely  hope  father  may  yet  recover I 
his  health;  but  at  all  events,  tell  him  to  re- 
member to  call  upon  and  confide  in  our 
great  and  good  merciful  Maker,  who  will  not  j 
j  turn  awav  fioni  him  in  any  extremity.  ! 

He   notes,  the   fall   01:  the   sparrow,   and  i 


II,  Philadelphia,  1861  W^M, 

^uTmberTtlieliairs  of  our  heads,  and  He  will 
not  forget  the  dying  man  who  puts  his  trust 
in  Him. 

***** 
BELIEVED  IN  PRAYER 

I  am  much- indebted  to  the  good  Christian 
people  of  the  country  for  their  constant 
prayers  and  consolations. 

The  purposes  of  the  Almighty  are  perfect, 
and  must  prevail,  though  we  erring  mortals 
may  fail  to  accurately  perceive  them  in 
advance. 


HIS  FIRST  SPEECH 

I  presume  you  know  who  1  am.  I  am  hum- 
Ible  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have  been  solicited 
by  my  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  legislature.  My  politics  can  be  briefly 
stated.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  internal  im- 
provement system,  and  a  high  protective 
tariff.  These  are  my  sentiments  and  politi- 
cal principles.  If  elected,  I  shall  be  thank- 
ful.  If  not,  it  Avill  be  all  the  same. 

***** 

DIDN'T  FEAR  REST  OF  WORLD 

All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
combined,  with  all  the  treasures  of  the 
earth  (our  own  excepted)  in  their  military 
chest,  -with  a  Bonaparte  for  aveommander, 
could  not,  by  force,  take  a  drink  from  the 
Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge, 
in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years.-  Prom  lecture 
at  Springfield,  in  1837,  when  28  years  of  age. 


REASON 

Reason -cold,  calculating,  unimpassioned 
reason— must  furnish  all  the  materials  for 
our  support  and  defense.  Let  those  mate- 
Vials  be  molded  into  general  intelligence, 
sound  morality  and,  in  particular,  a  rever- 
ence for  the  Constitution  and  laws;  and  then 
our  country  shall  continue  to  improve,  and 
our  nation,  revering  his  name,  and  permit- 
ting no  hostile  idot  to  pass  or  desecrate  his 
resting-place,  shall  be  the  lirst  to  hear  the 
last  trumpet  that  shall  awaken  our  Wash- 
ington. v 

GOOD  HEART,  BAD  LEGS 

A  witty  Irish  soldier  who  Avas  ahvays 
boasting  of  his  braA-ery  when  no  clanger  Avas 
near,  Avho  invariably  retreated  Avithout  or- 
ders at  the  first  charge  of  the  engagement, 
being  asked  by  the  captain  Avhy  he  did  so, 
replied:  "Captain.  I  have  as  brave  a  heart 
I  as  Julius  Caesar  ever  had,  but  somehow  or 
other,  when  danger  approaches,  my  coward- 
ly legs  will  run  away  with-it." 

QUITE  SATISFIED^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  our  Democratic  ui.  mN  be 
ij  comforted  with  the  assurance  that  we  ar.' 
(content  with  our  position,  eontrnf-  u  it  h  our 
|  company  and  content  Avith  our  candidate 


ami  that  although  they,  in  tlieirgTnermTs 
sympathy,  think  we  ought  to  be  miserable 
we  really  are  not.  and  that  they  may  dismiss 
the.  great  anxiety  they  have  on  our' account. 
-  r  mm  speech  in  Congress,  July  L'7,  l SIS. 

NEITHER  SLAVES%OR  DRUNKARDS 

Arid  when  the  victory  shall  be  complete 
--when  there  shall  be  neither  a  slave  nor 
I  a  drunkard  on  the  earth-how  proud  vthe 
j  title  of  that  land,  which  may  truly  claim 
|  to  be  the  birthplace  and  the  cradle  of  both 
those  revolutions  that  shall  have  ended  in 
that  victory!   How  nobly  distinguished  that 
J  people  who  shall  have  planted  and  nurtured 
to  maturity  both  the  political  and  moral 
freedom  of  their  species! 


CONGRESS  AND  WARMAKING 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  power  to  Congress  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  it,  by  the  following 
I  reasons:  Kings  had  always  been  involving 
'and  impoverishing  their  people  in  wars  pre- 
tending  generally,  if  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This 
our  convention  understood  to  be  the  most 
oppressive  of  all  kingly  oppressions,  and 
they  resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution 
that  no  one  man  should  hold  the  power  of 
bringing  this  oppression  upon  us. 

Failure  is  more  frequently  from  want  of 


ster. 


uia"  "  fiin.  ui  uapiiai. — uaniei  wet 


The  Lincoln  Funeral  Services  In  the  White  House 


The  Sayings  M$4$fifi&- 
^  /    /  Abraham  Lincoln 

Learn  the  laws  and  obey  them. 

*  •   *  , 

I  am  nothing,  but  truth  is  everything.« 

r,  •  •  *.  . 
I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am 
bound  to  be  true. 

'*  .*  * 

Success  does  not  so  much  depend 
upon  external  help  as  on  self  reliance. 

*  •  * 

Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but  Hying, 
brave,  patriotic  men  are  better  than 
gold. 

*  *  » 

I  must  stand  with  anybody  that  stands 
right:  stand  with  him  while  he  is  right 
and  part  with  him  when  he  is  wrong. 

*  *  * 

Let  us  have  the  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  that  faith  let  us  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 


The  Evangelical -lies  sanger 
February  7,  1925. 


SAYINGS 


Lincoln  Brevities 

Keep  pegging-  away. 

Answer  with  facts,  not  arguments. 

Get  ready  and  the  chance  will  come. 

We  all  like  the  man  who  "sticks  through  thick  and 
thin. ' ' 

The  value  of  life  is  to  improve  one's  condition. 
•     Nothing  is  so  local  as  not  to  be  of  some  general 
benefit. 

May  the  vast  future  not  have  to  lament  that  you 
neglected  it. 

Shall  he  who  cannot  do  much  be  for  that  reason  ex- 
cused if  he  do  nothing  ? 

When  an  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  we 
must  rise  to  the  occasion. 

What  is  it  that  we  hold  most  dear  ?  Our  own  liberty 
and  prosperity. 

Be  a  patriot!  Don't  mar  the  immortal  emblem  of 
humanity,  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Every  blade  of  grass  is  a  study;  and  to  produce  two 
where  there  was  but  one  is  both  a  profit  and  a  pleasure 

The  hired  laborer  of  yesterday  labors  on  his  own 
account  today  and  will  hire  others  to  labor  for  him  to- 
morrow. 

Teach  economy;  that  is  one  of  the  first  and  highest 
virtues.    Tt  begins  with  saving  money. 


The  Portal,  Feoruary  6,  1925. 


Some  Sayings  oj  Lincoln 

About  friends  and  enemies:  "I  want  to  con- 
duet  the  affairs  of  the  Presidency  in  such  a  way 
that,  when  I  lay  down  my  office,  if  I  have  no 
other  friends,  I  can  at  least  be  friends  with  the 
man  down  inside  of  me." 

"People  who  tell  what  they  do  not  know  to 
be  true,  falsify  as  much  as  those  who  knowingly 
tell  falsehoods." 

About  duty  to  your  country:  "Gold  is  good 
in  its  place;  but  loving,  brave,  patriotic  men  arc 
better  than  gold." 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in." 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might ; 
and  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do 
our  duty,  as  we  understand  it." 

About  true  honesty:  "If  a  man  is  honest  in  his 
mind,  you  are  pretty  safe  in  trusting  him." 


Sayings  of  Lincpjn 


-<s> 


ItOSPJEIUTY  is  the  fruit  of  labor 

Let  none  falter  who  tr.inks  he  is  right. 
Come  what  will,  1  will  keep  niy  faith  with  friend 

That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may 
become  rich.  ,      r  . 

AU  that  I  am,  all  that  I  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to 
my  angel  mother. 

I  believe  in  the  providence  of  men — the  largest 
purse  and  the  longest  cannon. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  presented  a  govern- 
ment of  so  much  liberty  and  equality. 

To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the 
name  of  Washington  is  alike  impossible. 

Few  can  be  induced  to  labor  excessively  lot- 
posterity,  and  none  will  do  it  enthusiastically. 

I  have  always  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a 
flower  when  1  thought  a  flower  would  grow. 

If  you  aim  too  high  your  idea  will  go  over  the 
heads  of  the  masses  and  only  hit  those  who  uoed  no 

hitting.  .  . 

If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are.  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  Itight  makes  Might,  and 
in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as 
we  understand  it. 

The  mystic  cords  of  memory,  si  retching  Irom 
every  battlefield  and  patriotic  grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will 
yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they 
will  be.  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature.  _ 


Abraham  Lincoln 


Abraham  J^incoln 

The  Great  Emancipator,  "Honest  Abe" 
In  His  Own  Words 


W 


HEN  the 
conduct  of 
men  is  de- 
signed   to    be  influ- 
e  n  c  e  d,  persuasion, 
kind,  unassuming  per- 
suasion,  should  ever 
be  adopted.    It  is  an 
old  and  true  maxim, 
"that  a  drop  of  honey  catches  more  flies  than  a 
gallon  of  gall." — So  with  men. 

If  you  would  win  a  man  to  your  cause,  first 
convince  him  that  you  are  his  sincere  friend. 
Therein  is  a  drop  of  honey  that  catches  his 
heart,  which,  say  what  he  will,  is  the  great  high 
road  to  his  reason. 


On  the  contrary,  assume  to  dictate  to  his 
judgment,  .  .  .  and  he  will  retreat  within  him- 
self, and  close  all  avenues  to  his  head  and 
heart;  and  though  your  cause  be  naked  truth 
itself,  transformed  to  the  heaviest  lance,  harder 
than  steel,  .  .  .  and  though  you  throw  it  with 
more  than  Herculean  force  and  precision,  you 
shall  be  no  more  able  to  pierce  him  than  to 
penetrate  the  hard  shell  of  a  tortoise  with  a  rye 
straw. 


Great  distance,  in  either  time  or  space,  has 
wonderful  power  to  lull  and  render  quiescent 
the  human  mind. 


Let  us  make  it  as  unfashionable  to  withhold 
our  names  from  the  temperance  pledge  as  for 
husbands  to  wear  their  wives'  bonnets  to  church, 
and  instances  will  be  just  as  rare  in  one  case  as 
the  other. 


While  the  people  retain  their  virtue  and 
vigilance  no  Administration  by  any  extreme  of 
wickedness  or  folly  can  very  seriously  injure  the 
Government  in  the  short  space  of  four  years. 


Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a 
firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet  for- 


saken this  favored  land  are  still  competent  to 
adjust  in  the  best  way  all  our  present  difficulty. 

I  believe  in  God,  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  na- 
tions, our  great  and  good  and  merciful  Maker, 
our  Father  in  heaven,  who  notes  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow,  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads. 


Being  a  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  I  desire  that  all  my  words 
and  acts  may  be  according  to  his  will;  and  that 
it  may  be  so,  I  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  and 
seek  his  aid. 


I  have  been  driven  many  times  to  my  knees 
by  the  overwhelming  conviction  that  I  had  no- 
body else  to  go  to.  My  own  wisdom  and  all 
that  about  me  seemed  insufficient  for  that  day. 


Here  is  the  New  Testament  which  I  carry 
with  me.    Its  teachings  are  all  for  liberty. 


Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might; 
and  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 


When  you  have  written  a  wrathful  letter — 
put  it  in  the  stove. 

The  way  for  a  young  man  to  rise  is  to  im- 
prove himself  every  way  he  can,  never  suspect- 
ing that  anybody  wishes  to  hinder  him. 

There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  of 
redress  by  mob  law. 


The  struggle  of  today  is  not  altogether  for 
today,  it  is  for  a  vast  future  also. 


Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but  living,  brave, 
and  patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold. 

Be  sure  to  put  your  foot  in  the  right  place, 
and  stand  firm. 


Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my  faith  with 
friend  and  foe. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS 

By  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Compiled  by  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 

®  Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  peculiar  ambition.  Whether  it  be 
true  or  not,  I  can  say  for  one,  that  1  have  no  other  so  great  as  that  of 
being  truly  esteemed  of  my  fellow-men,  by  rendering  myself  worthy 
of  their  esteem.  &r>  j& 

The  better  part  of  one's  life  consists  of  our  friendships.  ^<r>  j<t>  j<r 

The  advice  of  a  father  to  his  son,  "Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel; 
but  being  in,  bear 't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee,"  is  good, 
but  not  the  best.  Quarrel  not  at  all.  No  man  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  himself  can  spare  time  for  personal  contention.  Still  less  can 
he  afford  to  take  all  the  consequences,  including  the  vitiating  of  his 
temper  and  the  loss  of  self-control.  Yield  larger  things  to  which  you 
can  show  no  more  than  equal  right;  yield  lesser  things  though  clearly 
your  own.  Better  give  the  path  to  a  dog  than  be  bitten  by  him  in 
contesting  the  right.    Even  killing  the  dog  would  not  cure  the  bite. 

3<r>  3<r>  3<r  If  any  man  cease  to  attack  me,  I  never  remember  his 
past  against  him.  <2<r>  ^  <3<*  Stand  with  anybody  that  stands 
right,  and  part  with  him  when  he  goes  wrong.  ^  ^ 

You  will  never  get  me  to  support  a  measure  which  I  believe  to  be 
wrong,  even  although  by  doing  so  I  may  accomplish  that  which  I 
believe  to  be  right.        j<*>  3<t> 

The  probability  that  we  may  fail  in  a  worthy  cause  is  not  sufficient 
justification  for  our  refusing  to  support  it.        <3&>  J<f 

We  must  not  promise  what  we  ought  not,  lest  we  be  called  upon  to 
perform  what  we  cannot.  3<r>  j<t>  3<r 

Take  all  of  the  Bible  upon  reason  that  you  can  and  the  balance  on 
faith  and  you  will  live  and  die  a  happier  man. 

I  would  be  the  veriest  blockhead  if  I  thought  I  could  get  through 
with  a  single  day's  business  without  relying  upon  Him  who  doeth  all 
things  well.        j<?>        3.<t>  3<r 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in.  3<t>  acr>  3<r>  3<r>  3<r> 


349  , 


Christian  Conservator 
Feb.  9,  1927 


Some  Sayings  of  Lincoln 

J  wait  it  said  of  me  that  T    1    ,  , 
ce-'If  !i  i"  00,1  iS  '-^P-MM.  to  ,„c 


The  National  Humane  Review 
February,  1928. 


Some  Sayings  of  Lincoln 

Let  none  fal- 
ter who  thinks 
he  is  right. 

I  never  use 
any  m  a  n's 
money  but  my 
own. 

With  public 
sentiment 
nothing  can 
fail;  without  it 
nothing  can 
succeed. 

If  you  would 
win  a  man  to  i 
your  cause, 
first    convince  j 
him    that  you 

In  regard  to  the  Great  Book  I  have 
only  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  gift  God 
has  given  man. 

If  father  had  learned  a  little  about 
reading  and  writing  when  he  was  a 
child  he  might  not  have  wanted  to  kill 
so  many  foxes  and  coons  and  other 
things  in  the  woods. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the 
end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it. 

My  angel  mother. 

God  help  mother,  help  father,  help 
sister,  help  everybody,  watch  over 
Honey  and  make  him  a  good  dog  and 
keep  us  all  from  getting  lost  in  the 
wilderness.  Amen. 

Extricating  a  pig  from  the  mud 
Lincoln  explained  he  did  it  "  to  take 
a  pain  out  of  his  own  mind." 


are  his  sincere  friend. 


Primary  Education  -  Popular  Educator 
February,  1929. 


nnnTATIONS  FROM  SPEECHES  AND  LET- 
Q^EOTABRAHAM  LINCOLN  (EVERY- 
MAN'S  LIBRARY) 

(Lincoln's  Opinion  on  Universal  Suffrage  From  a  later  | 
published  in  the  Sangamon  Journal,  June  13,  183b.) 

I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges  of  the  gov—t 
o*n  assist  in  bearing  its  burdens;  consequently  I  go 
tr  aStiS  all  whites  to  the  right  of  suffrage  who  pay 
SfSS  no  means  excluding  females). 

(From  a  letter  to  William  H.  Herndon,  Washington,  July  10, 
1848.) 

The  way  for  a  young  man  to  rise  is  to  improve  him- 
sell every  way  he  can,  never  suspecting  that  anybody 
w  heTto  hinder  him.    Allow  me  to  assure  you  that 
Zl  cion  and  jealousy  never  did  help  any  man  m  any 
* n  L     There  may  sometimes  be  ungenerous  at- 
fTTto  keep  a  young  man  down;  and  they  will  suc- 
^ttoo     he  alLs  his  mind  to  be  diverted  from  its 
true   hannel  to  brood  over  the  attempted  injury 
St         and  see  if  this  feeling      n«ed  every 
person  you  have  ever  known  to  fall. into  it. 


LINCOLNICS 
Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he 
is  right. 

If  a  man  is  honest  in  his  mind 
you  are  pretty  safe  in  trusting 
him. 

Truth  is  generally  the  hest  vin- 
dication against  slander. 

I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast 
as  they  shall  appear  to  he  true 
views. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might;  ami  in  that  faith 
let  us  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our 
duty  as  we  understand  it. 

Be  sure  you  put  your  feet  in 
the  right  place  and  then  stand 
firm. 

Important  principles  may  and 
must  he  inflexihle. 

Truth  is  your  truest  friend. 

— Quotations  culled  by  Dr.  Louis  A. 
Warren  from  the  sayings  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Lincolnics 

Resolve  to  he  honest  at  all 
events  and  it  in  your  own  judg- 
ment you  cannot  he  an  honest 
lawyer,  resolve  to  he  honest  with- 
out being  a  lawyer. 

It  is  hetter  only  sometimes  to 
he  right  than  at  all  times  to  he 
wrong. 

By  a  course  of  reasoning 
Euclid  proves  that  all  the  angles 
in  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles  and  now,  it  you  want 
to  disprove  that  proposition, 
would  you  prove  it  false  by  call- 
ing Euclid  a  liar? 

You  must  rememher  some 
things  legally  right  are  not  moral- 
ly right. 

It  is  a  truth  which  I  thought 
needed  to  he  told,  and  as  what- 
ever of  humiliation  there  is  in  it 
falls  directlv  on  myself,  I  thought 
others  might  afford  to  let  me  tell 
it. 

I  went  to  the  creditors  and  told 
them  that  if  they  would  let  me 
alone  I  would  give  them  all  I 
could  earn  over  my  living  as  fast 
as  I  could  earn  it. 

I  could  not  take  the  office 
without  taking  the  oath  nor  was 
it  my  view  that  I  might  take  an 
oath  to  get  power  and  hreak  the 
oath  in  using  the  power. 

Come  what  will  I  w  ill  keep  my 
faith  with  friend  and  foe. 


Quotations  culled  by  Dr.  Louis  A. 
YVaircn  from  the  sayintjs  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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Lincolnics 


Towering  genius  disdains  a 
beaten  path. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man 
who  is  not  wiser  today  than  he 
was  yesterday. 

The  leading  rule  tor  the  man 
of  every  calling  is  diligence; 
never  put  off  until  tomorrow 
what  you  can  do  today. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  man 
miserable  while  he  feels  he  is 
worthy  of  himself,  and  claims 
kindred  to  the  great  God  who 
made  him. 

In  law,  it  is  good  policy  never 
to  plead  what  you  need  not,  lest 
you  oblige  yourself  to  prove 
what  you  cannot. 

When  you  can't  remove  an  ob- 
stacle, plow  around  it. 

Suspicion  and  jealousy  never 
did  help  any  man  in  any  situa- 
tion. 

Let  not  him  who  is  homeless 
pull  down  the  house  of  another, 
but  let  him  labor  diligently  to 
build  one  for  himself. 

Quotations  culled  by  l>r.  Louis  A. 
Warren  from  the  sayings  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  .  . 


Lincolnics 

When  you  can't  remove  an  obstacle, 
plough  around  it! 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  semi- 
colon; it  is  a  mighty  handy  little 
fellow. 

I  have  never  studied  the  art  of  pay- 
ing compliments  to  women,  but  1  must 
say  that  if  all  that  has  been  said  by 
orators  and  poets,  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  in  praise  of  woman,  were 
to  be  applied  to  women  ot  America  it 
could  not  do  them  justice. 

Better  give  your  path  to  a  dog— 
even  killing  the  dog  would  not  cure  the 
bite. 

He  can  compress  the  most  words  in- 
to the  smallest  ideas  of  any  man  1 
ever  met. 

Don't  shoot  too  hiifh— aim  low  and 
the  common  people  will  understand. 

An  ant's  life  is  as  sweet  to  it  as  0111 
lives  are  to  us. 

(Selected  saying  of  Abraham  Lincoln  com- 
piled bv  Hr.  Loui-  A.  Wan-en.) 


Lincolnics 

"We  proposed  to  give  all  a  chance, 
and  we  expected  the  weak  to  grow 
stronger,  the  ignorant  wiser,  and  all 
better  and  happier  together." 

"Every  blade  of  grass  is  a  study; 
and  to  produce  two  where  there  was 
but  one  is  both  a  profit  and  a  pleas- 
ure." 

"I  shall  do  nothing  in  malice.  What 
I  deal  with  is  too  vast  for  malicious 
dealing." 

"Whatever  piece  of  business  you 
have  in  hand,  before  stopping  do  all 
the  labor  pertaining  to  it  which  can 
then  be  done." 

"When  you  lack  interest  in  the  case 
the  job  will  very  likely  lack  skill  and 
diligence  in  performance." 

"I  shall  not  try  to  read,  much  less 
answer  all  criticism  of  me  and  my 
associates.  Else  this  office  might  as 
well  be  closed  for  any  other  business." 

"I  am  very  little  inclined  on  any 
occasion  to  say  anything  unless  I  hope 
to  produce  some  good  by  it." 

"CJeneral  Schurz  thinks  I  was  a 
little  cross  in  my  late  note  to  you.  If 
I  was,  I  ask  your  pardon.  If  1  do  get 
up  a  little  temper  I  have  no  sulficient 
time  to  keep  it  up." 

"No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to 
be  trusted  than  those  who  toiled  up 
from  poverty." 

"I  have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn 
in  any  man's  bosom." 

"I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how,  the 
very  best  I  can,  and  I  mean  to  keep 
doing  so  until  the  end." 


I  Abraham  Lincoln  Said: 

C  A  man  cannot  prove  a  negative,  but 
he  has  a  right  to  claim  that  when  a 
man  makes  an  affirmative  charge,  he 
must  offer  some  proof. 

ft  ft  ft 

C  Towering  genius  disdains  a  beaten 
path. 

if  if  ft 

C  All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  combined,  with  all  the  treasure 
of  the  earth  (our  own  excepted)  in 
their  military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte 
for  a  commander,  could  not  by  force 
take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a 
track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  trial  of  a 
thousand  years. 

ft  ft  if 

C  A  definition  of  general  popular 
sovereignty,  in  the  abstract,  would  be 
about  this— that  each  man  shall  do  pre- 
cisely as  he  pleases  with  himself,  and 
with  all  those  things  which  exclusively 
concern  him.  Applied  to  Government, 
this  principle  would  be,  that  a  General 
Government  shall  do  all  those  things 
which  pertain  to  it,  and  all  local  gov- 
ernments shall  do  precisely  as  they 
please  in  respect  to  those  matters 
which  exclusively  concern  them, 
ft  ft  ft 

C  If  I  have  risen,  why  should  any  be 
hindered  from  rising? 

ft  ft  ft 

C  Discourage  litigation.  Persuade 
your  neighbors  to  compromise  when- 
ever you  can.  Point  out  to  them  how 
the  nominal  winner  is  often  a  real 
loser — in  fees,  expenses,  and  waste  of 
time.  As  a  peacemaker  the  lawyer  has 
a  superior  opportunity  of  being  a  good 
man.  There  will  still  be  business 
enough. 

ft  ft  ft 

C  If  in  your  judgment  you  cannot  be 
an  honest  lawyer,  resolve  to  be  honest 
without  being  a  lawyer.  Choose  some 
other  occupation,  rather  than  one  in 
the  choosing  of  which  you  do,  in  ad- 
vance, consent  to  be  a  knave. 
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Lincoln  Epigrams 

We  cannot  escape  history. 

Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is  right. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  be- 
longs to  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 

No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  an- 
other man  without  that  other's  consent. 

Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but  living, 
brave  and  patriotic  men  are  better  than 
gold. 

In  law  it  is  good  policy  never  to  plead 
what  you  need  not,  lest  you  oblige  your- 
self to  prove  what  you  cannot. 

The  purposes  of  the  Almighty  are  per- 
fect, and  must  prevail,  though  we  erring 
mortals  may  fail  accurately  to  perceive 
them  in  advance. 

I  know  that  the  Lord  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  right;  but  it  is  my  constant 
anxiety  and  prayer  that  I  and  this  nation 
should  be  on  the  Lord's  side. 

Many  free  countries  have  lost  their 
liberty,  and  ours  may  lose  hers;  but,  if 
she  shall,  be  it  my  proudest  plume,  not 
that  I  was  the  last  to  desert,  but  that  I 
never  deserted  her.  ?  v  r>  Jiib 


April,  1J)32 


Lincolnics 

"Every  man  is  proud  of  what  ho 
does  well." 

"All  good  intelligent  people  are 
very  much  alike." 

"If  I  make  a  mistake  it  doesn't 
merely  affect  me  or  you  but  the 
country." 

"You  cannot  fail  if  you  resolutely 
determine  that  you  will  not." 

"When  a  man  does  what  he  thinks 
is  right,  he  does  the  best  he  can." 

"I  shall  continue  to  do  the  very  best 
I  can  to  discriminate  between  true  and 
false  men." 

"It  is  with  sincere  gratification  that 
I  receive  this  early  indication  of  your 
unwavering  purpose  to  stand  for  the 
right." 

"Let  no  feeling  of  discouragement 
prey  upon  you,  and  in  the  end  you  aro 
sure  to  succeed." 

"I  am  proud  in  my  passing  speck 
of  time,  to  contribute  an  humble  mite 
to  that  glorious  consummation  which 
my  own  poor  eyes  may  not  last  to  see." 

"He  is  doing  good  serving  in  our 
cause,  and  will  ask  nothing  not  need- 
ed, and  misapply  nothing  received  by 
him." 


  -  - 


Museum  Minutes  > 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  mu- 


seum has  greatly  increased  recently. 
Several  large  classes  from  the  High 
Schools  of  St.  Joe,  Monroe,  and  Ke- 
wanee,  Indiana,  visited  the  museum 
this  month. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Houser,  of  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois, author  of  several  books  about 
Lincoln  and  considered  an  authority 
on  "Books  that  Lincoln  Read,"  spent 
several  hours  looking  over  the  library 
recently. 

A  special  photographer  from  Chi- 
cago spent  a  day  in  the  museum  tak- 
ing pictures  of  the  museum  and  the 
personnel  of  the  department.  Sepa- 
rate pictures  were  made  of  the  most 
valuable  items  in  the  library. 
The  Foundation  has  had  articles  ap- 

%*TgJP£}1  ^  larger  newspapers 
of  the  Middle  West,  inquiring  about 
new  Lincoln  items,  many  of  which  are 
believed  to  be  of  very  great  value 
which  are  now  privately  owned.  As  a 
result  of  these  articles  the  Founda- 
tion has  received  hundreds  of  letters 
in  answer  to  the  queries. 


LincQlnics  .7 

fJi  ofUS^ study  the 
racts  ot  the  case,  ascertain  what  is 

possible,  and  learn  what  appears  to 

be  right  and  wise." 

"I  hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  for 

rlt0  M£  that  if  !t  is  P^bable  that 
God  would  reveal  his  will  to  others  on 
a  point  so  connected  with  my  duty  it 
might  be  supposed  he  would  reveal  it 
directly  to  me." 

"Success  does  not  so  much  depend 
on  external  help  as  on  self-reliance" 

Unless  among  those  deficient  of 
intellect,  everybody  you  trade  with 
makes  something." 

"General   Washington  himself  en- 
dured greater  physical  hardships  than 
it  he  had  remained  a  British  subject 
yet  he  was  a  happy  man  because  he 
was  engaged  in  benefiting  his  race." 

"It  is  difficult  to  make  a  man  mis- 
erable while  he  feels  he  is  worthy  of 
himself  and  claims  kindred  to  the 
great  God  who  made  him." 

"It  is  a  cheering  thought  through- 
out lite,  that  something  can  be  done 
to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  those 
who  have  been  subject  to  the  hard 
usages  of  the  world." 


bi3  Lord  *m  an  oath, ^  after  m 
solemnly  protesting  *bat  be  ne 

make  no  committals,  but  fl° 

1  ^ne  falter  who>  thinks  *e 

^amau^boBestlnbismindyo^ 
are  pretty  safe  in^sting.^  ^ 
'"Ptuth  is  your  truest  friend. 

only  -"-^-^f. 
Tis£fat  than  at  all-  time  to  be  wwmg; 
"^owrtng  g«ni«S  ^dains  a  beat^ 

eQ^T  diluent*,  «*. 

miserable  be  feel,  *J™ 

tby  of  himself,  aud  claims  k*dwd  tx> 
the  great  find  who-  made  him. 

W  it  is  good policy  ne^rto 
pleau7  what  yon  need  not,  lest  you 
oblige  y^e*  to  prove  what  you- 

down,  the  bouse-  o*  •^^J^. 
him  labor  diligently  to,  build  for-  hum 

8e"llfc  m  ba^  faitb        ^gbt  mate, 
;  migW anfrn  that 
our.  duty  aa  xve  understand  it 
our.  u«  j>  ^OTftrii  none,  with 


tr  duty  aa  v>e  m-"--  

"witrf  malice  to-ar^nona,  with 

unity 
ight  a 
right,"  d 


"Witn  uiaui-c.   

eha»t»  to,  all,  wl* 
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LINCOLN'S  MANUAL  FOR  STUDENTS 


Abraham  Lincoln  states  in  an  autobiographical  sketch 
he  prepared  that  he  was  "never  in  a  college  or  academy 
as  a  student,  and  never  inside  of  a  college  or  academy 
building"  until  he  started  to  practice  law.  His  oldest 
son,  however,  attended  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  and  later  graduated  from  Harvard. 

Some  very  interesting  aphorisms  selected  from  Lin- 
coln's writings  and  speeches  will  reveal  how  clearly  he 
appreciated  the  value  of  an  education  and  the  attitude  of 
mind  necessary  if  one  is  to  achieve. 

Truth  is  your  truest  friend. 

Towering  genius  disdains  a  beaten  path. 

Free  labor  insists  on  universal  education. 

If  you  are  doing  well,  you  better  stick  to  it. 

All  creation  is  a  mine  and  every  man  a  miner. 

We  are  in,  but  stick  or  go  through  must  be  the  word. 

If  I  fail  it  will  be  for  lack  of  ability,  and  not  of  purpose. 

I  think  the  necessity  of  being  ready  increases — look  to 

it. 

The  little  he  has  done  comes  to  nothing  for  want  of 
finishing. 

I  bring  a  heart  sincerely  devoted  to  the  work  you  desire 
I  should  do. 

When  a  man  does  what  he  thinks  is  right,  he  does  the 
best  he  can. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  semicolon;  it  is  a  mighty 
handy  little  fellow. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man  who  is  not  wiser  today 
than  he  was  yesterday. 

He  can  compress  the  most  words  into  the  smallest  ideas 
of  any  man  I  ever  met. 

I  shall,  when  the  time  comes,  try  to  do  right,  in  view  of 
all  the  lights  then  before  me. 

Advancement — improvement  in  condition — is  the  order 
of  things  in  a  society  of  equals. 

Like  wood  for  ox-bows,  they  are  merely  being  soaked 
in  it  preparatory  to  the  bending. 

I  must  gain  my  confidence  in  my  own  ability  to  keep 
my  resolves  when  they  are  made. 

I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how,  the  very  best  I  can,  and 
I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until  the  end. 

He  has  abundant  talent — quite  enough  to  occupy  all 
his  time  without  devoting  any  to  temper. 

We  can  succeed  only  by  concert.  It  is  not,  "Can  any  of 
us  imagine  better?"  but,  "Can  we  all  do  better?" 


I  know  nothing  so  pleasant  to  the  mind  as  the  dis- 
covery of  anything  that  is  at  once  new  and  valuable. 

Every  blade  of  grass  is  a  study;  and  to  produce  two 
where  there  was  but  one  is  both  a  profit  and  a  pleasure. 

If  you  falter  and  give  up,  you  will  lose  the  power  of 
keeping  any  resolution,  and  will  regret  it  all  your  life. 

I  am  here,  I  must  do  the  best  I  can,  and  bear  the  respon 
sibility  of  taking  the  course  which  I  feel  I  ought  to  take. 

Allow  me  to  beg  that  for  your  sake,  for  my  sake,  and 
for  the  country's  sake,  you  give  your  whole  attention  to 
the  better  work. 

We  proposed  to  give  all  a  chance,  and  we  expected  the 
weak  to  grow  stronger,  the  ignorant  wiser,  and  all  better 
and  happier  together. 

The  victor  will  soon  be  vanquished  if  he  relax  in  his 
exertion;  and  the  vanquished  this  year  may  be  the  victor 
next  year  in  spite  of  all  competition. 

Education — cultivated  thought — can  best  be  combined 
with  agricultural  labor,  or  any  labor,  on  the  principle  of 
thorough  work — careless,  half -performed,  slovenly  work 
makes  no  place  for  such  combination. 

By  a  course  of  reasoning  Euclid  proves  that  all  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles;  and 
now,  if  you  want  to  disprove  that  proposition,  would  you 
prove  it  false  by  calling  Euclid  a  liar? 

I  most  cheerfully  and  truly  declare  that  the  failure 
of  the  undertaking  has  not  lowered  you  a  particle,  while 
the  qualities  which  you  developed  in  the  effort  have 
greatly  heightened  you  in  my  estimation. 

As  the  Author  of  man  makes  every  individual  with  one 
head  and  one  pair  Gf  hands,  it  is  probably  intended  that 
heads  and  hands  should  cooperate  as  friends,  and  that 
that  particular  head  should  direct  and  control  that  pair  of 
hands. 

There  are  two  ways  of  establishing  a  proposition. 
One  is  by  trying  to  demonstrate  it  upon  reason,  and  the 
other  is  to  show  that  great  men  in  former  times  have 
thought  so  and  so,  and  thus  to  pass  it  by  the  weight  of 
pure  authority. 

That  every  man  may  receive  at  least  a  moderate  educa- 
tion, and  thereby  be  enabled  to  read  the  histories  of  his 
own  and  other  countries,  by  which  he  may  duly  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  our  free  institutions,  appears  to  be  an 
object  of  vital  importance. 


Vol.  XCVI.    No.  6 

Lucius  H.  Bucbee,  Editor 
Church  School  Publications 


THE  PORTAL 

Wilma  K.  McFarland,  Assistant  Editor 


Abraham  Lincoln  Said- 

i 

WE  ARE  a  mighty  nation  and  as  we  run  our 
memory  back  over  the  pages  of  history,  we 
find  a  race  of  men  whom  we  claim  as  our  fathers. 

They  were  iron  men  and  we  understand  that  by 
what  they  did  it  has  followed  that  the  degree  of 
prosperity  which  we  enjoy  has  come  to  us. 

They  were  pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty;  and 
now  that  they  have  crumbled  away,  that  temple 
must  fall  unless  we,  their  descendants,  supply  their 
places  with  other  pillars  hewn  from  the  solid  quarry 
of  sober  reason. 

Passion  has  helped  us,  but  can  do  so  no  more; 
it  will  in  the  future  be  our  enemy. 

Reason  must  furnish  all  the  materials  for  our 
future  support  and  defense. 

The  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
gave  liberty  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  hope 
to  all  the  world. 

Let  us  readopt  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  practices  and  policy  which  harmonize 
with  it. 

Let  all  Americans,  let  all  lovers  of  liberty  every- 
where, join  in  the  great  and  good  work. 

II 

What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  own  liberty 
and  independence? 

It  is  not  our  frowning  battlements,  our  bristling 
seacoast,  our  army  and  our  navy. 

Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty  which  God 
has  planted  in  us. 

Our  defense  is  in  the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty 
as  the  heritage  of  all  men  in  all  lands  everywhere. 

Destroy  this  spirit  and  we  have  planted  the  seeds 
of  despotism  at  our  own  doors. 

Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it 
not  for  themselves,  and,  under  a  just  God,  cannot 
long  retain  it. 

This  country  with  its  institutions  belongs  to  the 
people  who  inhabit  it. 

Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing 
government,  they  can  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  of  amending  it;  or  their  revolutionary  right 
to  dismember  or  overthrow  it. 


Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people? 


Courtesy  of  C.  H.  Running 

Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world? 

Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by 
false  accusations  against  us  nor  frightened  from  it 
by  menaces  of  destruction  to  the  government,  nor 
of  dungeons  to  ourselves. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and 
in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as 
we  understand  it. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in. 

To  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations. 

Ill 

Years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  con- 
tinent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 


February  8,  1936 

Harry  C.  Wilson,  Associate  Editor 
In  charge  at  Cincinnati 


cated  to  the  proposition  that  aH  men  are  created 
equal. 

It  is  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us,  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain, 

That  this  nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom, 

And  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. — From 
Readings  from  Great  Authors. 


LINCOLN  SAYINGS 
ARE  RECALLED 

Tolerant,  He  Believed  in  Work 
and  Will. 


By  B.  C.  FORBES 
Copyright,  1936.  by  Buffalo  Evinino  News 
NEW  YORK.  Feb.  12.-Lincoln, 
though  an  idealist;  kept  his  feet  on 
the  ground.  Poor,  he  early  learned 
and  never  forget,  the  value  of  a 
dollar. 

Lincoln  was  tolerant,  a  virtue 
which  has  not  been  conspicuous  in 
Washington  during  the  last  three 
years— political  efforts  to  incite 
class  hatred  have  been  much  more 
conspicuous. 

Some  of  Lincoln's  words  of  wis- 

Th?s-are  worth  ponderns  today- 

Every  man  is  proud  of  what  he 
does  well. 


I  need  success  more  than  I  need 
sympathy. 

The  case  cannot    be  gained  by 
I  much  talking.  ' 

Important  principles    may  and 
must  be  inflexible. 

Half-finished    work  generally 
Proves  to  be  labor  lost.  senexauy 

The  severest  justice  may  not  al- 
ways be  the  best  policy. 

As  our  case  is  new,  so  must  we 
think  anew  and  act  anew. 

You  cannot  fail  if  you  resolutely 
determine  that  you  will  not. 

I  shall  adopt  new  views  as  fast 
as  they  appear  to  be  true  views. 

Be  sure  to  put  your  feet  in  the 
right  place  and  then  stand  firm. 

We  cannot  succeed  unless  we  try 
and  if  we  think  with  care  we  can 
succeed. 

Let  no  feeling  of  discouragement 
Prey  upon  you  and  in  the  end  you 
are  sure  to  succeed. 

When  you  lack  Interest  in  the 
case  the  job  will  very  likely  lack 
|  skill  and  diligence  in  performance 

The  leading  rule  for  a  man  of 
every  calling  is  diligence;  never  put 
today"     tomorrow  what  you  can  do 

I  hope  to  stand  "firm  enough"  not 
to  go  backward,  and  yet  not  go  for- 
ward fast  enough  to  wreck  the 
country's  cause.         '  ' 

He  must  occasionally  say,  or  seem 
to  say,  "by  the  Eternal,  I  take  the 
response."  These  phrases  were 
the  Sampson's  locks"  of  Gen  Jack-' 
son,  and  we  dare  not  disregard  the 
lessons  of  experience. 


I  Lincoln's  Code 
Called  Lesson 
for  New  Dealers 

He  Learned  Dollar's  Value 
Early  and  Never 
Forgot. 


BY  B.  C.  FORBES. 

Lincoln,  though  an  idealist,  kept 
his  feet  on  the  ground.  Poor,  he 
early  learned,  and  never  forgot, 
the  value  of  a  dollar.  He  well 
knew  that  governmental  extrava- 
gance penalized  what  he  called 
"the  common  people"  most  of  all 
—and  Lincoln  revealed  his  regard 
for  ordinary  folks  by  his  observa- 
tion that  the  Lord  must  have 
loved  them  or  He  wouldn't  have 
made  so  many  of  them." 

Lincoln  was  tolerant,  a  virtue 
which  has  not  been  conspicuous 
in  Washington  during  the  last 
three  years— political  efforts  to  in- 
cite class  hatred  have  been  much 
more  conspicuous. 
WORDS  OF  WISDOM. 

Some  of  Lincoln's  words  of  wis- 
dom, gathered  together  by  the  life 
insurance  company  bearing  his 
Thus'-       Worth  P°nderin8  today. 

Every  man  is  proud,  of  what  he 
does  well. 

I  need  success  more  than  I  need 
sympathy. 

The  case  cannot  be  gained  bv 
much  talking. 

Important  principles  may  and 
must  be  inflexible. 

Half-finished  work  generally 
proves  to  be  labor  lost. 

The  severest  justice  may  not 
always  be  the  best  policy. 

As  our  case  is  new,  so  must 
we  think  anew  and  act  anew. 

Having  made  the  attempt  you 
must  succeed— must  is  the  word 
You  cannot  fail  if  you  resolute- 
ly determine  that  you  will  not 
«n,FUi?p,lclon  and  Jealousy  never 
did  help  any  man  in  any  situa- 
tion. 

1  shall  adopt  new  views  as  fast 
as  they  appear  to  be  true  views 

Exercise   your   own  judgment 
^nd  do  right  for  the  public  in 
tBrcst. 

Be  sure  to  put  your  feet  in  the 
right  place  and  then  stand  firm 

Determine  the  thing  can  and 
snail  be  done,  then  we  shall  una 
the  way. 

We  cannot  succeed  unless  we 
try.  and  if  we  think  with  care  we 
can  succeed. 

n*T?le,?ccasion  ,s  Piled  hiBh  with 
difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with 
tne  occasion. 

Let  no  feeling  of  discourage- 
ment prey  upon  you,  and  in  the  I 
end  you  are  bound  to  succeed 


CONFIDENCE'S  VALUE. 

You  have  confidence  in  your- 
self, which  is  a  valuable  if  not 
an  indispensable  quality 

^h*u  y,oxi  lack  interest  in  the 
case,  the  job  will  very  likely  lack 
sKiil  and  diligence  in  perform- 
ance. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  your 
own  resolution  to  succeed  is  more 
important  than  any  other  one 
tning. 

The  leading  rule  for  a  man  of 
every  calling  is  diligence:  Never 
Put  off  until  tomorrow  what  you 
can  do  today. 

Tell  him  when  he  starts  to  put 
it  through— not  to  be  writing  or 
telegraphing  back  here,  but  to  put 
it  through. 

Hope  to  stand  "firm  enough"  to 
not  go  backward,  and  yet  not  go 
forward  fast  enough  to  wreck  the 
country's  cause. 

He  who  does  something  at  the 
head  of  one  regiment  will  eclipse 
him  who  does  nothing  at  the  head 
of  a  hundred. 

He  must  occasionally  say,  or 
srem  to  say:  "By  the  eternal!"  "I 
take  the  resporsibilitv."'  These 
Phrases  were  the  "S  a  m  s  o  n's  ' 
locks''  of  Gen.  Jackson,  and  w 
dare  not  disregard  the  lessons  of 
experience. 

(Copyright.  1936.  by  B.  C.  Forbes.) 
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I    SOME  LINCOLN  STATEMENTS 


His  View  of  His  Oath. 
|     Abraham  Lincoln,  first  Republican 
'president  of    the    United  States,  in 
speaking'  of  his  oath,  which  was  the 
same  as  that  takJn  by  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States,  said: 
'  ft  was  in  the  oath  thait  I  took  that 
I  would  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
I  reserve,  protect  andi  defend  the  Con- 
stitution  of   the   United   States.  I 
could  not  tak-3  officd  without  taking 
the  oath  nor  was  it  my  view  that  I 
might  take  the  oath  in  order  to  giet 
power  and  then  break   the   oath  in 
Ursing1  the  power."  , 
His  Statement  as  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

'Let  every  American,  every  lover 
of   liberty,  every  well-wisher  to  his 
posterity,  sWear  by  the  blood  of  the 
Revolution  never    to   violate  in  the 
Last  particular  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try ajnd  never  to  tolerate  their  vio- 
lation by  other::.    As,  the  patriots  of 
!T<;  did  to  support  of  the  Ddelaraftion 
of  Independence,  so  to  the  support 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  let  ev- 
ery  American    pledge   his    life,  his 
property  and'  his  sacred  honor." 
His.  Advico  to  Party  Workers. 
"'The  /trust  confided  to  you  will  be 
one  of  watchfulness  ajnd  labor;  but 
we  hope  the  glory  of  having  contrib- 
uted to  the  overthrow  of  the  conrupt 
{  ow'ers  which  now  control  our  beloved 
,  country  will  be  a  sufficient  reward 
I  for  the  time  and  labor  you  will  de- 
|  vote  to  it. 

"To  overthrow  the  trained  bands 
that  now  aire  opposed  to  us,  whose 
salaried'  officers  are  ever  on  Ithe  watch, 
and  whose  misguided  followers  are 
over  ready  to  obey  their  slight  st 
command's.,  every  friend  must  not 
only  know  his  duty, 'but  must  firmly 
resolve  whatever  time  and  lafoolr  Lt 
may  cost,  promptly  and  faithfully  to 
do  it." 
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LINCOLN  BREVITIES 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  noted  for  his  brevity.  The  con- 
cise way  in  which  he  put  things,  as  well  as  the  sound 
philosophy  of  his  statements,  makes  any  compilation  of 
his  expressions  extremely  valuable. 


I  cannot  involve  myself. 

Necessity  knows  no  law. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  facts. 

Every  edge  must  be  made  to  cut. 

There  is  powerful  temptation  in  money. 

I  have  a  congenital  aversion  to  failure. 

There  is  powerful  temptation  in  money. 

I  am  trying  to  evade  the  butchering  business. 

I  am  always  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  work. 

The  tug  has  to  come  and  better  now  than  later. 

All  good,  intelligent  people  are  very  much  alike. 

If  you  make  a  bad  bargain,  hug  it  all  the  tighter. 

An  ant's  life  is  as  sweet  to  it  as  our  lives  are  to  us. 

Ought  he  to  have  it,  and  can  it  be  done,  and  how? 

Broken  by  it  I,  too,  may  be;  bow  to  it  I  never  will. 

When  you  can't  remove  an  obstacle  plow  around  it. 

Truth  is  generally  the  best  vindication  against  slander. 

The  plainest  print  cannot  be  read  through  a  gold  eagle. 

Stand  by  the  cause  and  the  cause  will  carry  you  through. 

In  truth  he  was  the  noblest  work  of  God — an  honest 
man. 

I  think  the  measure  politically  expedient  and  morally 
right. 

I  care  very  little  for  the  publication  of  any  letter  I  have 
written. 

Exercise  your  own  judgment  and  do  right  for  the  public 
interest. 

Justice  and  fairness  to  all  is  the  utmost  I  have  said  or 
will  say. 

I  do  not  wish  the  sense  changed,  or  modified,  to  a  hair's 
breadth. 

The  loss  of  enemies  does  not  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  friends. 

The  whole  people  of  this  nation  will  ever  do  well  if 
well  done  by. 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the 
stormy  present. 

Don't  shoot  too  high — aim  low  and  the  common  people 
will  understand. 


The  way  for  a  young  man  to  rise  is  to  improve  himself 
every  way  he  can. 

Will  springs  from  the  two  elements  of  moral  sense 
and  self-interest. 

Consider  if  you  know  any  good  thing  that  no  man  de- 
sires for  himself. 

A  universal  feeling,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  cannot 
be  safely  disregarded. 

The  way  for  a  young  man  to  rise  is  to  improve  him- 
self every  way  he  can. 

Better  give  your  path  to  a  dog — even  killing  the  dog 
would  not  cure  the  bite. 

Their  work  is  before  them;  and  from  which  they  may 
not  guiltlessly  turn  away. 

We  are  beaten.  Still  my  view  is  that  the  fight  must 
go  on.  Let  no  one  falter. 

Ready  are  we  all  to  cry  out  and  ascribe  motives  when 
our  own  toes  are  pinched. 

They  have  something  to  lose  by  persisting,  and  some- 
thing to  save  by  desisting. 

At  least  I  should  have  done  my  duty,  and  have  stood 
clear  before  my  own  conscience. 

You  cannot  fail  in  any  laudable  object,  unless  you  allow 
your  mind  to  be  improperly  directed. 

I  have  no  objection  to  "fuse"  with  anybody  provided  I 
can  fuse  on  grounds  which  I  think  right. 

I  should  have  to  abandon  all  restraint  or  put  a  stop  to 
what  it  is  now  much  easier  to  not  begin. 

Not  knowing  whether  he  is  fit  for  any  place,  I  could  not 
with  propriety  recommend  him  for  any. 

A  capacity  and  taste  for  reading  gives  access  to  what- 
ever has  already  been  discovered  by  others. 

No  man  representing  me  as  I  herein  represent  myself 
will  be  in  any  danger  of  contradition  by  me. 

I  am  very  little  inclined  on  any  occasion  to  say  any- 
thing unless  I  hope  to  produce  some  good  by  it. 

Let  the  friends  of  the  government  first  save  the  gov- 
ernment and  then  administer  it  to  their  own  liking. 

Stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right,  stand  with  him 
while  he  is  right,  and  part  with  him  when  he  goes  wrong. 

If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we 
are  tending  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it. 

A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its 
people,  and  its  laws.  The  territory  is  the  only  part  whick 
is  of  certain  durability. 

The  victor  will  soon  be  vanquished  if  he  relax  in  his 
exertion;  and  the  vanquished  this  year  may  be  victor 
the  next,  in  spite  of  all  competition. 


SAYINGS 
.  of 
LINCOLN 

On  Slavery  While  a 
Young  Man: 

I-Can  ever  Wt  that 
thing  in  hit  it  hard! 

Reply  to  Ministers 
on  Slavery; 
"I  know  there  is  a  God, 
and  that  He  hates  in- 
justice and  slavery.  I 
see  the  storm  coming 
i  and  I  know  His  hand  is 
in  it.    if  He  has  a 
place  and  work  for  me— 
and  I  think  He  has— I 
believe  I  am  ready.  I 
am  nothing,  but  Truth 
is  everything  .  ,  .  Doug- 
las doesn't  care  whether 
slavery  Is  voted  up  or 
down,  but  God  cares,  and 
humanity  cares,  and  I 
care,  and  with  God's 
help  I  shall  not  fail.  I 
j  may  not  see  the  end,  but 
it  will  come,  and  I  shall 
be  vindicated." 

First  Senatorial 
Speech; 

"A.  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot 
stand." 

After  Defeat: 

"Like  the  boy  who 
sfcu*bed-4»kM»e--t0G  bad 
to  laugh  and  too  big  to 
cry." 

After  a  Union 
Defeat: 

"How  willingly  would 
I  exchange  places  today 
with  the  soldier  who 
sleeps  on  the  ground 
with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac."  ' 

^•^\>  - 
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Short  Sayings  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

"I  am  nothing,  but  truth  is  every- 
thing." 

"Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is 
right." 

"Freedom  is  the  last,  best  hope  of 
the  earth." 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might." 

"Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by 
taking  time." 

"With  malice  toward  none  with 
charity  for  all." 

"Faith  in  God  is  indispensable  to 
successful  statesmanship." 

"When  you  have  written  a  wrathful 
letter  put  it  in  the  stove." 

"Be  sure  you  put  your  feet  in  the 
right  place,  then  stand  firm." 

"For  thirty  years  I  have  been  a 
temperance  man,  and  am  too  old  to 
change." 

"Gold  is  good  in  its  place,  but 
loving,  brave,  patriotic  men  are  better 
than  gold." 

"If  all  that  has  been  said  in  praise 
of  woman  were  applied  to  the  women 
of  America,  it  would  not  do  them  jus- 
tice for  their  conduct  during  this  war. 
God  bless  the  women  of  America!" 


*  *  *  Words  from  Xmcoln  *  *  ★ 


"Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being 
who  ever  attended  him  (Washington)  I  cannot 
succeed.  With  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail." 

(From  Lincoln's  farewell  address  at  Spring- 
field, 111.  Feb.  11,  1861.) 

• 

And  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without 
guile  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our 
trust  in  God  and  go  forward  without  fear  and 
with  manly  hearts." 

(From  Lincoln's  Message  to  Congress,  July 
4,  1861) 

• 

"Being  a  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  as  I  am,  and  as  we  all  are, 
to  work  out  His  great  purposes,  I  have  desired 
that  all  my  works  and  acts  may  be  according 
to  His  will;  and  that  it  might  be  so,  I  have 
sought  His  aid." 

(From  Lincoln's  address  to  Society  of  Friends 
at  the  White  House,  Sept.  28,  1862) 

"It  is  the  duty  of  nations  as  well  as  of  men  to 
own  their  dependence  upon  the  overruling 
power  of  God  .  .  .  and  to  recognize  the  sublime 
truth,  announced  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
proved  by  all  history,  that  those  nations  only 
are  blest  whose  God  is  the  Lord." 

(From  Lincoln's  Fast  Day  Proclamation, 
March  30,  1863) 

• 

"The  year  that  is  drawing  toward  its  close 
has  been  filled  with  the  blessings  of  fruitful 
fields  and  healthful  skies.  To  these  bounties, 
which  are  so  constantly  enjoyed  that  we  are 
prone  to  forget  the  source  from  which  they 
come,  others  have  been  added,  which  are  of 
so  extraordinary  a  nature  that  they  cannot  fail 
to  penetrate  and  soften  the  heart  which  is  ha- 
bitually insensible  to  the  ever-watchful  prov- 
idence of  Almighty  God. 


"No  human  counsel  hath  devised,  nor  hath 
any  mortal  hand  worked  out  these  great  things. 
They  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  the  Most  High 
God,  who  while  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for  our 
sins,  hath  nevertheless  remembered  mercy." 

(From  Lincoln's  Thanksgiving  Proclamation, 
Oct.  3,  1863) 

"As  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so 
still  it  must  be  said,  The  judgements  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.'  " 

(From  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural  address, 
March  4,  1865) 

"I  can  only  say  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  that  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the 
respect,  given  in  every  variety  of  form  which  it 
can  be  given,  from  the  religious  bodies  of  the 
country.  I  saw,  upon  taking  my  position  here, 
I  was  going  to  have  an  administration,  if  an 
administration  at  all,  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 

"It  was,  without  exception,  a  time  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  this  country  ever  saw.  I  was 
early  brought  to  a  lively  reflection,  that  nothing 
would  succeed,  without  direct  assistance  of  the 
Almighty.  I  have  often  wished  that  I  was  a 
more  devout  man  than  I  am;  nevertheless,  amid 
the  greatest  difficulties  of  my  administration, 
when  I  could  not  see  any  other  resort,  I  would 
place  my  whole  reliance  on  God,  knowing  all 
would  go  well,  and  that  He  would  decide  for 
the  right. 

"I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  the 
religious  bodies  which  you  represent,  and  in 
the  name  of  our  common  Father,  for  this  ex- 
pression of  your  respect.  I  cannot  say  more." 

(From  Hale's  "The  President's  Words,"  page 
125) 


******★★★**★★ 

Ooupiled  by  H.  E.  Barker,  1939,  Loe  Angeles,  Dalif. 
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man  being  fixed  for  life  in 
condition  ftb  hired  laborer. 


I  .hal]  try  to  c^KcTTefrors 
when  shown  to  be  errors;  and  I 
shall  adopt  new  views  as  fa,t  as 
they     ,haJJ     appear     to   be  true 


'  If  there  be  In  it  any  interferes 
ces  which  I  may  believe  to  be  fal- 
sely  drawn.  I  do  not,  now  and 
here,  argue  against  them.  If  there 
be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient 
and  dictatorial  tone*  I  waive  it 
jin  deference  to  an  old  friend 
whose  heart   I   have  rnpposed  to 

- 


Spoken  by  Lincoln 
and  True  Today 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might 
ON  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do 
^\our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

V\   ■  .  ■  *      *  * 

"Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people? 
y    Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the 
i  world?" 

v  *      *  * 

J5       "Among  freemen  there  can  be  no  success- 
ful appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet  and 
jL    ...  they  who  take  such  appeal  are  sure  to 
lose  their  case  and  pay  the  cost." 

*  *  * 

"It  is  true  that  you  may  fool  all  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time ;  you  can  even  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  but  you  can't 
fool  all  the  people  all  the  time." 

*  * 

"I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  where  shown 
to  be  errors  and  I  shall  adopt  new  views 
as  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  true  views." 

*  *  # 

"I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges  of  the 
Government    who    assist    in    bearing  its 

kfliiMiaa'iiteMif^BBii  **** 


Spoken  by  Lincoln 
and  True  Today 

fl"Letis  h<?ve  faith  that  right  makes  might 

our  Z t  "  31th  US  t0  the  £nd  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

*  *  * 

"Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confi- 
dence ln  the  uhlmate  just.ce    P  nh 

world?"  ^  bettGr  °r  ^Ual  hope'in'the 

*  *  * 

"Among  freemen  there  can  be  no  success- 


ful appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet^nd 
•  •  •  they  who  take  such  appeal  are  sure  to 
lose  their  case  and  pay  the  cost." 

*  *  * 

"It  is  true  that  you  may  fool  all  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time;  you  can  even  fool 
seme  of  the  people  all  the  time,  but  you  can 
fool  all  the  people  all  the  time." 

*  *  * 

"I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  where  shown 

Is  fact  «T  aldn  Sha11  ad°pt  new  vie*s 
as  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  true  views." 

*  *  * 

"I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges  of  the 
Government  who  assist  in  bearing  its 
burden."/     fat  1HL<aH>     J      \  " 


Abraham  Lincoln  Said — 

COLLECTED  BY  MRS.  J.  E.  LESLIE 


MY  concern  is  not  whether 
God  is  on  our  side.  My 
great  concern  is  to  be  on  God's 
side,  for  God  is  always  right. 

*  »  * 

LET  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  right,  and  in 
that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end, 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  it. 

*  »  * 

MAY    God    give    you  that 
consolation  which  is  be- 
yond all  earthly  power. 
»     *  » 

THE  leading  rule  for  a  man 
of  any  calling  is  dili- 
gence; never  put  off  till  to- 
morrow what  you  can  do 
today. 


DO  not  worry;  eat  three 
square  meals  a  day;  say 
your  prayers;  be  courteous  to 
your  creditors;  keep  your  di- 
gestion good;  exercise;  go 
slow,  and  easy.  Maybe  there 
are  other  things  that  your 
special  case  requires  to  make 
you  happy,  but,  my  friend, 
these  I  reckon  will  give  you  a 
good  lift. 

*  *  * 

I DO  the  best  I  know.  The 
very  best  I  can;  and  I 
mean  to  keep  on  doing  so 
until  the  end.  If  the  end 
brings  me  out  all  right,  what 
is  said  against  me  won't 
amount  to  anything.  If  the 
end  brings  me  out  wrong,  ten 
angels  swearing  I  was  right 
would  make  no  difference. 

*  *  * 

COME  what  will  I  will  keep 
my  faith  with  friend  and 

foe. 


0 


YOU  CANNOT,  IF  YjU  ,*0ULDf 
3E  BLIND  TO  HIL  SIGNS  5)F  TEE  TIMES* 
I  BEG  OF  YOU 
CALM         ENLARGED  CONSIDERATION  OF  THEM* 
Proclamation  Hay  19,  1862. 


MOST  GO VSR UMEN IS 
HAVE  BEEN  BASED,  VHA&SIQ&UVZ, 
Oil  THE  DENIAL 
0?  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  OF  MEN, 
OURS  IpQAH 
BY  AFFIRHTNC  T"r03E  RIGHTS. 

Manuscript,  July  1,  1351« 


THAT  GOVERNMHTT  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 

BY  THE  PEOPLE, 
FOR  TEE  PEOPLE, 
SHALL  HOT  PERISH 

FRO!'  THE  EARTH. 

Address  at  Gettysburg, 
Hovemb  r  19,  1364. 


THE  FREE  INSTITUTIONS 
WE  ENJOY 
HAVE  DEVELOPED  TEH  FOffiSHS 
AND  IMPROVED  THE  CONDITION* 
of  am  PEOPLE 
BEYOND  ANY  EXAMPLE  IN 
THE  Y/HOLE  V.'ORID  . 

Messafre  to  Congress, 
July  3,  1861. 


Lincolniuna 


ft  Asked  whether  Mary  Todd,  who  became  his  wife,  was  from  a 
good  family,  Abraham  Lincoln  responded: 

"The  very  best.  Why  the  Todds  spell  their  name  with  two  d's:  one 
was  good  enough  for  God !"  -John  Newton  Baker 

ft I  Tersely  defending  his  anti-slavery  stand,  Abraham  Lincoln  said- 
I  hold  that  if  the  Almighty  had  ever  made  a  set  of  men  that  should 
do  all  the  eating  and  none  of  the  work,  He  would  have  made  them 
with  mouths  only  and  no  hands;  and  if  He  had  ever  made  another 
class  that  He  intended  should  do  all  the  work  and  no  eating,  He  would 
have  made  them  with  hands  and  no  mouths."  —Louis  Hirsch 

ft  Irritated  bv  the  inaction  of  General  George  B.  McClellan,  who  in 
1862  was  in  command  of  the  Union  forces,  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote 
him  briefly: 

"My  dear  McClellan: 

If  you  don't  want  to  use  the  army,  I  should  like  to  borrow  it  for 
3  Whlle-  Yours  respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln" 

— Joseph  Trum 
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CORONET 


The  dark,  tragic  mood  of  the  man,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
J its  saJing  counterpart.  His  wit*  veil  known, 
Z  there  was  so  much  of  it  that  enough  unremem- 
brc I  fragments  are  left  over  to  provide  these  ilumi- 
Zg  anecdotes  to  he  added  to  humorous  Lincolmana. 


LINCOLN'S  LIGHTER  SIDE 


General  McClellan,  impatient 
with  the  President's  order  that  de- 
tailed reports  from  the  front  be  dis- 
patched to  the  White  House  without 
fail,  sent  him  the  following  telegram: 

President  Abraham  Lincoln 
Washington,  D.  C. 
We  have  just  captured  six  cows. 
What  shall  we  do  with  them? 

George  B.  McClellan 

Lincoln  sent  back  the  following  im- 
mediate answer: 

General  George  B.  McClellan 
Army  of  the  Potomac 
As  to  the  six  cows  captured— 
milk  them. 

A.  Lincoln 


One  day  a  delegation  called  on 
Lincoln  to  ask  him  to  appoint  a  cer- 
tain person  U.  S.  Commissioner  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  Having  em- 
phasized the  excellent  qualifications 
of  their  candidate  for  the  job,  they 


added  that  he  was  a  sick  man  and 
that  the  balmy  climate  of  the  South 
Seas  would  be  good  for  his  healthy 

"Gentlemen,"  replied  the  Presi- 
dent "I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are 
ei.h!  other  applicants  for  that  place, 
and  they  are  all  sicker  than  your 
man." 


A  gentleman,  making  a  call  on 
Lincoln  at  the  White  House,  asked 
him-  "How  many  men  do  the  rebels 
have  in  the  field?"  Without  hesitation 
the  President  replied:  "Twelve  hun- 
dred thousand,  according  to  the  best 

authority."  , 

"Good  Heavens'."  exclaimed  the 
visitor.  "Yes,  Sir,"  continued  Lin- 
coln "twelve  hundred  thousand,  no 
doubt  of  it!  You  see,  all  our  generals, 
when  they  get  whipped,  say  the  en- 
emy outnumbered  them  three  to  one, 
and  I  must  believe  them.  We  have 
four  hundred  thousand  men  in  the 
field,  and  three  times  four  make 
twelve— don't  you  see  it?" 
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,<  OBSERVATIONS 

'  (  -  '  1 "'// 

Lincoln  once  said,  "I  shall  never 
be  old  enough  to  speak  without  em- 
barrassment when  I  have  nothing  to 
talk  about." 

He  also  said,  "A  woman  is  the  only 
thing  I  am  afraid  of  that  I  know  can't 
hurt  me." 

I  A  man  has  to  be  sober  to  say  this 
sentence:  "She  stood  at  the  gate  wel- 
coming him  in." 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Quotations  from  Lincoln,  taken  from  the  "American  Bible" 
published  by  Elbert  Hubbard. 


The  plainest  print  can  not  be  read  through  a  golden  eagle. 

If  you  make  a  bad  bargain, hug  it  all  the  tighter. 

The  better  part  of  one's  life  consists  of  his  friendships. 

I  say  "try",     if  we  never  try,  we  shall  never  succeed. 

Gold  is  good  in  its  place,  but  living,  brave,  patriotic  men  are 
better  than  gold. 

I  am  always  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  work. 

It  is  better  only  sometimes  to  be  right  than  at  all  times  to  be 
wrong. 

War  does  not  admit  of  holidays. 

In  law  it  is  good  policy  never  to  plead  what  you  need  not,  lest 
you  oblige  yourself  to  prove  what  you  can  not. 

Stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right.     Stand  with  him  while  he  is 
right,  and  part  with  him  when  he  goes  wrong. 

From  this  it  appears  that  if  all  men  were  just,  there  still  would 
be  some,  though  not  so  much,  need  of  government. 

No  msn  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  man  without  the  other's 
consent. 

In  this  age  and  in  this  country,  public  sentiment  is  everything. 
With  it  nothing  can  fall;  against  it  nothing  can  succeed. 

The  leading  rule  for  the  lawyer,  as  for  men  of  every  other  call- 
ing,  is  dilligence.  Leave  nothing  for  tomorrow  which  can  be  done 
today. 

All  I  ask  for  the  negro  is  that  if  you  do  not  like  him,  let  him 
alone.     If  God  gave  him  but  little,  that  little  let  him  enjoy. 

I  believe  each  individual  is  naturally  entitled  to  do  as  he  pleases 
with  himself  and  the  fruit  of  his  labor,   so  far  as  it  in  no  wise  in- 
terferes with  any  other  Man's  rights. 

The  strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy,  outside  of  the  family  rela- 
tion, should  be  one  uniting  all  working  people,  of  all  nations,  and 
tongues,   and  kindreds. 


I  never  encourage  deceipt;  and  falsehood  —  especially  if  you 
have  got  a  bad  memory  —     is  the  worst  enemy  a  fellow  can  have. 
The  fact  is,  truth  is  your  truest  friend,  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances  are. 

We  see  it,   and  to  us  it  appears  like  principle,   and  the  best 
sort  of  principle  at  that:  the  principle  of  allowing  the  people 
to  do  as  thuy  please  with  their  own  business. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  man  miserable  while  he  feels  he  is 
worthy  of  himself  and  claims  kindred  to  the  great  God  who  made  him, 

A  universal  feeling,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  cannot  be 
safely  disregarded, 

I  am  in  no  boastful  mood,     I  shall  not  do  more  than  I  can,  and 
I  shall  do  all  I  can,  to  save  the  government,  which  is  my  sworn 
duty  as  well  as  my  personal  inclination,     I  shall  do  nothing  in 
.malice.    What  I  deal  with  is  too  vast  for  malicious  dealing. 

Discourage  litigation.     Persuade  your  neighbor  to  compromise 
whenever  you  can.     As  a  peacemaker  the  lawyer  has  a  superior  oppor- 
tunity of  being  a  good  man.     There  will  still  be  business  enough. 

It  is  said  an  Eastern  monarch  once  charged  his  wise  men  to  in- 
vent him  a  sentence  to  be  ever  in  view,  and  which  should  be  true 
and  appropriate  in  all  times  and  situations.  They  presented  him 
the  words:     "And  this,  too,   shall  pass  away." 

We  better  know  there  is  fire  whence  we  see  much  smoke  rising 
than  we  could  know  it  by  one  or  two  witnesses  swearing  to  it.  The 
witnesses  may  commit  perjury,  but  the  smoke  can  not* 

The  dofimas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  pres- 
ent.    The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise 
with  the  occasion.    As  our  case  is  new,   so  we  must  think  anew  and 
act  anew. 

There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  law. 

The  true  rule  in  determining  to  embrace  or  reject  anything,  is 
not  whether  it  have  any  evil  in  it,  but  whether  it  have  more  of  evi 
than  of  guod,  There  are  few  things  wholly  evil  or  wholly  good.  Al 
most  everything,  especially  of  government  policy,  is  an  inseparable 
compound  of  the  two,  so  that  our  best  judgment  of  the  preponderance 
between  them  is  continually  demanded, 

The  race  gave  me  a  hearing  on  the  great  and  durable  question  of 
the  age,  which  I  could  have  had  in  no  other  way;  and  though  I  now 
sink  out  of  view,   and  shall  be  forgotten,   I  believe  I  have  made 
some  marks  which  will  tell  for  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  long  afte 
I  am  gone* 

Compiled  by  Department  of  Research 
Indiana  Republican  State  Committee 
January  10,1944* 


Lincoln  Said.., 

I  have  been  driven  marry  times  to  my  knees  by  the 
overwhelming  conviction  that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go. 

He  has  a  right  to  criticize  who  has  a  heart  to  help. 

I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound  to  be  true.  I 
am  not  bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am  bound  to  live  up  to 
the  light  I  have. 

Let  us  have  the  faith  that  right  makes  might;  and  in 
that  faith  let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

I  must  stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right,  stand 
with  him  while  he  is  right,  and  part  with  him  when  he 
goes  wrong. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  man  miserable  while  he  feels 
he  is  worthy  of  himself  and  claims  kindred  to  the  great 
God  who  made  him. 

My  concern  is  not  whether  God  is  on  our  side;  my 
great  concern  is  to  be  on  God's  side. 

I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  where  shown  to  be  errors, 
and  I  shall  adopt  new  views  as  fast  as  they  shall  appear 
to  be  true  views. 

Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it  not 
themselves,  and,  under  the  rule  of  a  just  God,  cannot 
long  retain  it. 

As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  I  would  not  be  a  master. 
This  expresses  my  idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs 
from  this,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  is  no  democracy. 

I  like  to  see  a  man  proud  of  the  place  in  which  he 
lives.  I  like  to  see  a  man  live  so  that  his  place  will  be 
proud  of  him.  Be  honest  but  hate  no  one;  overturn  a 
man's  wrongdoing  but  do  not  overturn  him  unless  it 
must  be  done  in  the  overturning  of  the  wrong. 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan- 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 


SUCCESS  AXIOMS  BY  LINCOLN 

Most  of  the  schools  of  the  nation  will  open  in  Sep- 
tember. With  that  fact  in  mind  it  seems  timely  to  arrange 
on  this  page  a  series  of  "Success"  axioms  which  are 
taken  from  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Some  of  them  are  from  letters  he  directed  especially 
to  young  men.  They  are  printed  here  in  such  a  form  that 
any  one  of  them  may  be  removed  and  placed  in  some  spot 
where  it  may  be  continually  observed.  We  trust  that 
these  truisms  may  be  an  inspiration  to  any  American 
youth  who  may  reflect  upon  them. 


SUCCESS  does  not  so  much 
depend  on  external  help  as  on 
self-reliance. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Address  on  Colonization,  Aug.  14,  1862 


Having  made  the  attempt, 
you  must  SUCCEED  in  it.  Must 
is  the  word. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Letter  to  Latham,  July  22,  1860 


I  say  "try";  if  we  never  try, 
we  shall  never  SUCCEED. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Letter  to  McClellan,  Oct.  8,  1862 


Let  none  falter,  who  thinks 
he  is  right,  and  we  may  SUC- 
CEED. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Sub-Treasury  Speech,  Dec.  26,  1839 


We  cannot  SUCCEED  un- 
less we  try;  and  if  we  think,  with 
care,  we  can  SUCCEED. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Address  on  Colonization,  Aug.  14,  1862 


Always  bear  in  mind  that 
your  own  resolution  to  SUC- 
CEED, is  more  important  than 
any  other  one  thing. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Letter  to  Reavis,  Nov.  5,  1855 


Let  no  feeling  of  discourage- 
ment prey  upon  you,  and  in  the 
end  you  are  sure  to  SUCCEED. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Letter  to  Latham,  July  22,  1860 
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AXIOMS  CREDITED  TO  LINCOLN,  UNAUTHENTIC 


During  the  past  year  or  more  there  has  been  used  in 
several  trade  journals  a  series  of  sayings  arranged  in 
antithesis  which  have  been  credited  erroneously  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  On  February  2,  1949  they  appeared  in 
The  Congressional  Record  and  later  on  they  were  sep- 
arately printed.  A  full  page  display  in  Look  magazine  for 
January  17,  1950,  featured  the  somewhat  revised  Con- 
gressional version  which  promises  a  much  wider  distri- 
bution and  therefore  should  be  given  some  notice  in 
Lincoln  Lore. 

The  ten  axioms  were  first  released  in  1942  by  The 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Government  at  New  York. 
The  secretary  of  the  committee  writes  that  the  sayings 
were  worked  up  by  the  committee  "out  of  material  and 
suggestions  that  came  to  it  from  its  own  advisers  and 
from  the  outside."  He  further  continues,  "We  do  not 
attribute  them  to  Lincoln."  The  axioms  were  first  printed 
in  a  leaflet  containing  some  authentic  words  of  Lincoln 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other  side  the  ten  axioms  under 
the  caption:  "The  Ten  Points— They  Cost  So  Little." 
An  editor  copying  the  data  for  his  magazine  inadvertently 
inserted  a  credit  line  to  Abraham  Lincoln — a  case  of 
mistaken  authorship. 

About  the  only  instance  where  one  of  the  "cannot" 
axioms  approaches  a  similar  wording  to  one  of  Lincoln's 
actual  sayings  is  found  in  point  ten.  On  July  1,  1854, 
Lincoln  wrote,  "In  all  that  the  people  can  individually 
do  for  themselves,  government  ought  not  to  interfere." 

In  order  that  this  bulletin  may  do  something  more 
than  call  attention  to  the  error  in  authorship  made  in- 
advertently, we  are  submitting  in  bold  type,  under  each 
of  the  axioms  prepared  by  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government,  genuine  statements  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  properly  authenticated  which  do  at  least  carry 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  widely  circulated  axioms. 

1.  You  cannot  bring  prosperity  by  discouraging  thrift. 
"Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  is  desirable; 

it  is  a  positive  good  in  the  world.  That  some  should  be 
rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich,  and  hence  is 
just  encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise." 

Washington,  March  21,  1864 

2.  You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by  weakening 
the  strong. 

"We  proposed  to  give  all  a  chance,  and  we  expected 
the  weak  to  grow  stronger,  the  ignorant  wiser,  and  all 
better  and  happier  together." 

Springfield,  Fragment,  July  1,  1854. 

"Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  as  any 
other  rights." 

Washington,  Message  to  Congress,  Dec.  3,  1861 

3.  You  cannot  help  small  men  by  tearing  down  big 
men. 

"Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house 
of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one 
for  himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  that  his  own  shall 
be  safe  from  violence  when  built." 

Washington,  March  21,  1864. 

"There  is  no  permanent  class  of  hired  laborers  amongst 
us.  .  .  .  The  hired  laborer  of  yesterday  labors  on  his  own 
account  today  and  will  hire  others  to  labor  for  him 
tomorrow." 

Springfield,  Fragment,  July  1,  1854. 

4.  You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying  the  rich. 
"It  is  best  for  all  to  leave  each  man  free  to  acquire 

property  as  fast  as  he  can.  Some  will  get  wealthy.  I 
don't  believe  in  a  law  to  prevent  a  man  from  getting 
rich,  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  So  while  we  do 
not  propose  any  war  on  capital,  we  do  wish  to  allow 


the  humblest  man  an  equal  chance  to  get  rich  with 
everybody  else*** 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  6,  1860. 
"Men  who  are  industrious  and  sober  and  honest  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  interests  should  after  a  while  ac- 
cumulate capital  and  after  that  should  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  it  in  peace." 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  7,  1859. 

5.  You  cannot  lift  the  wage-earner  by  pulling  down 
the  wage-payer. 

"If  they  (industrious,  sober  and  honest  men)  should 
choose,  when  they  have  accumulated  it,  (capital)  to  use 
it  to  save  themselves  from  actual  labor,  and  hire  other 
people  to  labor  for  them,  is  right." 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  17,  1859. 

"The  results  of  a  year  or  two's  labor  is  a  surplus  of 
capital  ...  in  course  of  time  he  has  enough  capital  to 
hire  some  new  beginner." 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  17,  1859. 

6.  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by  spending  more 
than  your  income. 

"No  country  can  sustain  in  idleness  more  than  a  small 
percentage  of  its  members." 

Milwaukee,  Sept.  30,  1859. 

"Universal  idleness  would  speedily  result  in  universal 
ruin." 

Springfield,  Dec.  1,  1846. 
"You  do  not  work  much  merely  because  it  does  not 
seem  to  you  that  you  could  get  much  for  it.  This  habit 
of  uselessly  wasting  time  is  the  whole  difficulty." 

Letter  to  John  J.  Johnston,  Jan.  2,  1851. 

7.  You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of  man  by 
inciting  class  hatred. 

"Let  us  discard  all  this  quibbling  about  this  man  and 
the  other  man,  this  race  and  that  race  and  the  other 
race  being  in  favor  .  .  .  and  unite  as  one  people  through- 
out the  land." 

Chicago,  July  10,  1858. 
"We  feel  that  all  legal  distinction  between  individuals 
of  the  same  community  founded  on  any  such  circum- 
stance as  color,  origin,  and  the  like  are  hostile  to  the 
genius  of  our  institutions  and  incompatible  with  the  true 
history  of  American  liberty." 

Cincinnati,  May  31,  1841. 

8.  You  cannot  establish  sound  security  on  borrowed 
money. 

"An  individual  who  undertakes  to  live  by  borrowing 
soon  finds  his  original  means  devoured  by  interest  and 
next,  no  one  left  to  borrow  from,  so  it  must  be  with  a 
government." 

Whig  Circular,  March  4,  1843. 

9.  You  cannot  build  character  and  courage  by  taking 
away  man's  initiative  and  independence. 

"That  each  one  of  you  through  this  free  government 
which  we  enjoyed  have  an  open  field  and  a  fair  chance 
for  your  industry,  enterprise  and  intelligence." 

Washington,  Aug.  22,  1864. 

"We  must  inquire  what  it  is  that  has  given  us  so 
much  prosperity  .  .  .  This  cause  is,  that  every  man  can 
make  himself." 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Aug.  27,  1856. 

10.  You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by  doing  for 
them  what  they  could  and  should  do  for  themselves. 

"The  legitimate  object  of  government  is  to  do  for  the 
people  what  needs  to  be  done  but  which  they  cannot, 
by  individual  effort,  do  at  all,  or  do  so  well,  for  them- 
selves." 

Springfield,  Fragment,  July  1,  1854. 


The  Language  of  Lincoln 


Today  we  mark  the  147th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  16th 
President  of  the  Lulled  States.  A  picture  of  the  greatness  of  this  man,  is  perhaps, 
best  framed  in  his  own  words,  so  many  of  which  apply  so  directly  to  the  problems 
of  our  own  times: 

"There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  '"Truth  is  generally  the  best  vindication 
of  redress  by  mob  law."  against  slander." 

—Speech  in  Springfield,  111.,  1837.       —Letter  to  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  1864. 

*     *     *  *     *  £ 


"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not 
be  a  master.  This  expresses  my  idea  of 
democracy."  —Letter,  1858. 

*  *  * 

"If  we  do  not  make  common  cause  to 
save  the  good  old  ship  of  the  Union  on  this 
voyage,  nobody  will  have  a  chance  to  pilot 
her  on  another  voyage." 

—Speech  in  Cleveland,  1861. 

*  *  » 

"Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people? 
Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the 
world?"  —First  Inaugural  Address,  1861. 
»    •  * 

"While  the  people  retain  their  virtue  and 
vigilance,  no  administration,  by  any  extreme 
of  wickedness  or  folly,  can  very  seriously 
injure  the  government  in  the  short  space  of 
four  years." 

—First  Inaugural  Address,  1861. 

*  *  • 

"Labor  is  prior  to.  and  independent  of, 
capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor 
and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had 
not  existed." 

—First  Annual  Message  to  Congress,  1861. 

*  •  * 

"In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure 
freedom  to  the  free— honorable   alike  in 
what  we  give  and  what  we  preserve." 
—Second  Annual  Message  to  Congress,  1862. 

*  ♦  « 

"Among  free  men  there  can  be  no  suc- 
cessful appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet." 
—Letter  to  James  C.  Conklin,  1863. 


"Human  nature  will  not  change.  In  any 
future  great  national  trial,  compared  with 
the  men  of  this,  we  shall  have  as  weak  and 
as  strong,  as  silly  and  as  wise,  as  bad  and 
as  good."    —Response  to  Serenade,  1864. 

*  *  * 

"If  you  once  forfeit  the  confidence  of 
your  fellow  citizens,  you  can  never  regain 
their  respect  and  esteem.  It  is  true  that 
you  may  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the 
time:  you  can  even  fool  some  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the 
people  all  the  time." 

—To  a  Caller  at  the  White  House. 

¥       *  * 

"The  Lord  prefers  common-looking 
people.  That  is  the  reason  He  makes  so 
many  of  them." 

—To  a  Caller  at  the  White  House. 

*  *  * 

"I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may 
assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement 
and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory 
of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride 
that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  pf  freedom."' 
—Letter  to  Mother  Who  Lost  Five  Sons  in 
War,  1864. 

*  *  * 

"If  I  were  to  try  to  read,  much  less  answer, 
all  the  attacks  made  upon-me,  this  shop  might 
as  well  be  closed  for  any  other  business.  I 
do  the  very  best  I  know  how— the  very  best 
I  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until  the 
end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right, 
what  is  said  against  me  won't  amount  to 
anything.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong, 
10  angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make 
no  difference." 

— White  House  Conversation. 
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Shiny  Gems  From  Abe's  Tongue,  Pen 


(No  statesman  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  in  any  language, 
surpassed  the  nobility  and  eloquence  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
written  word.  The  Gettysburg  Address  alone  entitles  him  to 
immortality  in  English  letters.  He  was  also  famous  as  a  wit 
and  story  teller.  Here  are  some  excerpts  from  his  speeches, 
correspondence  and  conversation — the  latter  transcribed  and 
confirmed  by  his  hearers.) 

THERE  IS  NO  grievance  that  Is  a  fit  object  of  redress 
by  mob  law. 

I  BELIEVE  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free. 

AS  I  WOULD  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master. 
This  expresses  my  idea  of  democracy.  What  differs  from  this, 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  Is  no  democracy. 

LET  US  HAVE  faith  that  right  makes  might;  and  in  that 
faith  let  us  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

TRUSTING  TO  Him  who  can  go  with  me,  and  remains 
with  you,  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope 
that  all  will  yet  be  well. 

WHY  SHOULD  THERE  not  be  a  patient  confidence  In  the 


ultimate  justice  of  the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal 
hope  in  the  world? 

WHILE  THE  PEOPLE  retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance, 
no  administration,  by  any  extreme  of  wickedness  or  folly,  can 
very  seriously  injure  the  government  In  the  short  epac*  of 
four  years. 

IN  GIVING  FREEDOM  to  the  slave  we  assure  freedom 
to  the  free  —  honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we 
preserve. 

I  HAVE  ENDURED  a  great  deal  of  ridicule  without  much 
malice;  and  have  received  a  great  deal  of  kindness,  not  quit* 
free  from  ridicule. 

HUMAN  NATURE  will  not  change.  In  any  future  great 
national  trial,  compared  with  the  men  of  this,  we  shall  have 
as  weak  and  as  strong,  as  silly  and  as  wise,  as  bad  and  as 
good. 

WITH  MALICE  towards  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with 
firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and 
for  his  widow  and  his  orphan  —  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations. 

IF  I  WERE  io  try  to  read,  much  less  answer,  all  the 
attacks  made  on  me,  this  shop  might  as  well  be  closed  for 
any  other  business.  I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how,  the  very 
best  I  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until  the  end. 

If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right,  what  is  said  against 
me  won't  amount  to  anything.  If  the  end  brings  me  out 
wrong,  ten  angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make  no 
difference. 

AS  THIN  AS  SOUP  made  by  boiling  the  shadow  oJ.~a 
pigeon  that  had  been  starved  to  death.  ^ 

IF  YOU  CALL  a  tail  a  leg,  how  many  leg?  lias  a  dog? 
Five?  No;  calling  a  tail  a  leg  doesn't  make  lj,<4  leg. 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 
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Clear  And  Forceful: 


Seattle  rost-intelli 


BSSk 


What  Lincoln  Mad,  To  Say 


(Abraham  Lincoln's  writings  and  sayings 
combine  in  high  degree  the  qualities  ol  deep 
thought  and  poetic  insight,  homespun  humor  and 
acid  criticism. 

(Americans  know  well,  and  revere,  the  Gettys- 
burg address,  the  second  inaugural  speech  and 
some  excerpfs  from  the  Douglas  debates.  Now 

I  don't  know  who  my  grandfather 
was;  I  am  much  more  concerned  to  know 
what  his  grandson  will  be. 

When  you  have  got  an  elephant  by 
the  leg  and  he  is  trying  to  run  away,  it's 
best  to  let  him  run.  (Probably  Lincoln's 
last  aphorism,  spoken  to  Charles  A. 
Dana.  He  was  shot  a  few  hours  later.) 

Killing  the  dog  does  not  cure  the  bite. 

Equality  in  society  beats  inequality, 
whether  the  latter  be  of  the  British- 
aristocratic  sort,  or  of  the  domestic- 
slavery  'sort,  f     •  > 

I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when 
shown  to  be  errors,  and  I  shall  adopt  new 
views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be 
new  views. 

Explanations  explanatory  of  things 
explained.  (Referring  to  an  argument  by 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.) 

As  President,  I  have  no  eyes  but  Con- 
stitutional eyes;  I  cannot  see  you.  (To 
Confederate  commissioners  seeking  ne- 
gotiation.) 

Character  is  like  a  tree  and  reputa- 
tion like  its  shadow.  The  shadow  is 
what  we  think  of  it;  the  tree  is  the  real 
thing. 

Many  free  countries  have  lost  their 
liberty,  and  ours  may  lose  hers;  but  if 
she  shall,  be  it  my  proudest  plume  not 


The  country  store  in  which  Lincoln 
was  a  partner.  The  other  partner  drank 
the  profits. 

that  I  was  the  last  to  desert,  but  that  I 
never  desejeted  her. 

I  claim  not  to  have  controlled  events, 
but  confess  plainly  that  events  have  con- 
trolled me. 

No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern 
another  man  without  that  other's  con- 
sent. 

He  reminds  me  of  a  man  who  mur- 


part  of  a  splendid  literary  heritage,  they  are 
worthy  to  stand  beside  many  masterpieces  of  Eng- 
lish, and  are  far  superior  to  state  utterances  in 
any  language. 

(We  gi\e  here  a  small  sampling  of  Lincoln's 
less  well  known  expressions,  showing  his  wise 
and  crusty  appraisal  of  human  values  and  situa- 
tions— Editor.) 

pleaded  for  mercy  on  the  grounds  that 
he  was  an  orphan. 

I  hold  that  if  the  Almighty  had  ever 
made  a  set  of  men  that  should  do  all  the 
eating  and  none  of  the  work,  He  would 
have  made  them  with  mouths  only  and 
no  hands. 

I  happen  temporarily  to  occupy  this 
White  House.  I  am  a  living  witness  that 
any  one  of  your  children  may  look  to 


Stage  of  Ford's  Theater  set  for  "Our 
American  Cousin"  as  it  was  the  night 
Lincoln  was  shot.  President's  box  is  at 
upper  right. 

come  here  some  day  as  my  father's 
child  has.  (To  visiting  Ohioan  soldiers, 
1864.) 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are 
inadequate  to  the  stormy  present. 

Few  can  be  induced  to  labor  exclu- 
sively for  posterity.  Posterity  has  done 
nothing  for  us. 

Men  are  not  flattered  by  being 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  difference 
of  purpose  between  the  Almighty  and 
them. 

Whenever  I  hear  anyone  arguing  for 
slavery,  I  feel  a  strong  impulse  to  see  it 
tried  on  him  personally. 

I  have  heard  of  your  recently  saying 
that  both  the  Army  and  the  country 
needed  a  dictator  .  .  .  Only  those  gen- 
erals who  gain  successes  can  set  up  as 
dictators.  What  I  ask  of  you  now  is 
military  success,  and  I  will  risk  the  dic- 
tatorship. (To  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker,  ap- 
pointing him  to  command  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.) 

He  can  compress  the  most  words 
into  the  smallest  ideas  of  any  man  I 
ever  met. 

The  lady  bearer  of  this  says  she  has 
two  sons  who  want  to  work.  Set  them  at 
it  if  possible.  Wanting  to  work  is  so 


Quotations  From  Abraham  Lincoln 

.  .  ,  .„  tn  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 


If  the  good  people,  in  their  wisdom 
11  see  fit  to  keep'  me  in  the  t>acK 
ground  I  have  been  too  faimhar  with 
disappointments    to    be    very  much 
chargrined. 

There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  ob- 
ject of  redress  by  mob  law. 

Whether  or  not  the  world  would  be 
VX  benefited  by  a  total [«JJ™J 
banishment  from  it  to  all  intoxicating 


drinks  seems  to  me  not  an togffl ^ques- 
tion. Three-fourths  of  mankind  con 
fpss   the   affirmative    with  all 

the  good  of  the  whole  demands. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might;  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the 


end.  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand  it. 

if  we  do  not  make  common  cause  to 
save  The  good  old  ship  of  the  Union  on 
Sta  voyage  nobody  will  have  a  chance 
to  pilot  her  on  another  voyage. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient 
rnnfidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
She  peoP5e?  S  there  any  better  or  equal 
hope  in  the  world? 

I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  where 

to  be  true  views. 

Truth  is  generally  the  best  vindica- 
tion against  slander. 

Human  nature  will  not  change.  In 
„,-,«  future  great  national  tnal,  com 
Sed  SXh  the  men  of  this,  we  shah 
have  as  weak  and  as  strong,  as  silly 
and  as  wise,  as  bad  and  as  good. 

Fondly  we  do  hope,  fervently  do  we 
prly  hat  this  mighty  scourge  of  J 
I  ay  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God 
Vic  .hat  it  continue  until  all  the 
Wl  uh  Sled  bv  the  bondman's  two 
wealth   pnea   oy  unrpmiited 

TO  said  three  thousand  sen-,  ago  n 
f  ii  it  mm!  be  said,  that  the  juage 
StocFKe  Lorfare  true  and  righte- 
ous  altogether. 

Important  principles  may  and  must 
be  flexible. 

Labor  is  prior  to.  and  independent  of 
raoital  Capital  is  only  the  fiuix  01 
£  and  could  never  have  existed  if 
labor  had  not  first  existed. 

I  don't  s'pose  anybody  on  earth  likes 
gingerbread  better'n  I  do  -  and  gets 
less'n  I  do. 


Illinois  Stat,.-  Journal 
2/12/62 


Abraham  Lincoln 


His  Words  Portray  Him 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  the  man  of 
the  ages,  is  no  better  portrayed 
than  through  his  own  words.  Below 
is  a  selection  of  quotations  from  his 
letters  and  speeches.  Note  how  the^ 
stand  the  test  of  time.  Note  how  ap- 
plicable they  are  today.  His  wisdom 
and  understanding  were  infinite. 


As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I 
would  not  be  a  master.  This  ex- 
presses my  idea  of  democracy. 
Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference,  is  no  de- 
mocracy. 


If  we  do  not  make  common  cause 
to  save  the  good  old  ship  of  the 
Union  on  this  voyage,  nobody  will 
have  a  chance  to  pilot  her  on  anoth- 
er voyage. 


While  the  people  retain  their  vir- 
tue and  vigilance,  no  administra- 
tion, by  any  extreme  of  wickedness 
or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure 
the  government  in  the  short  space 
of  four  years. 


Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent 
of  capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit 
of  labor,  and  could  never  have  exist- 
ed if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 


In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave  we 
assure  freedom  to  the  free— honor- 
able alike  in  what  we  give  and  what 
we  preserve. 


Among  free  men  there  can  be  no 
successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to 
the  bullet,  and  .  .  .  they  who  take 
sue,  peal  are  sure  to  lose  their 
case  !     pay  the  cost. 


Human  nature  will  not  change.  In 
any  future  great  national  trial,  com- 
pared with  the  men  of  this,  we  shall 
have  as  weak  and  as  strong,  as  silly 
and  as  wise,  as  bad  and  as  good. 


Men  are  not  flattered  by  being 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  differ- 
ence of  purpose  between  the  Al- 
mighty and  them. 


I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how  — 
the  very  best  I  can;  and  I  mean  to 
keep  doing  so  until  the  end.  If  the 
end  brings  me  out  all  right,  what  is 
said  against  me  won't  amount  to 
anything.  If  the  end  brings  me  out 
wrong,  ten  angels  swearing  I  was 
right  would  make  no  difference. 


If  you  once  forfeit  the  confidence 
of  your  fellow  citizens,  you  can 
never  regain  their  respect  and  es- 
teem. It  is  true  that  you  may  fool  all 
of  the  people  some  of  the  time;  you 
can  even  fool  some  of  the  people  all 
the  time;  but  you  can't  fool  all  of 
the  people  all  the  time. 


Friend,  the  Lord  prefers  com- 
mon-looking people.  That  is  the  rea- 
son he  makes  so  many  of  them. 


Quoting 

By  SYDNEY  J.  HARRIS 

My  recent  column  on  that  fake  Lin- 
coln quotation  brought  a  lot  of  letters 
from  readers,  some  of  whom  were  quick 
to  point  out  that  Lincoln  did  express 
"similar  sentiments"  on  various  occa- 
sions, and  that  the  fake  quote  was  really 
a  "compendium"  of  his  ideas. 

But  this  is  precisely  the  evil  of  taking 
statements  out  of  context  and  making  a 
synthetic  fabric  out  of  individual 
strands.  Lincoln  said  many  things  on 
many  subjects,  and  unless  we  study  the 
whole  body  of  his  written  and  spoken 


Lincoln  Out  Of 

words,  in  the  full  progression  of  his 
time,  we  are  doing  him  an  injustice  and 
violating  historical  truth. 

*  *  * 

AS  AN  EASY  EXAMPLE,  I  can  right 
this  minute  compose  a  mosiac  of  Lin- 
coln sayings  that  would  highly  commend 
him  to  the  Communist  Party  and  make 
him  out  to  be  a  full  -  fledged  radical, 
simply  by  ignoring  everything  he  said  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question: 

"These  capitalists  generally  act  har- 
moniously, and  in  concert,  to  fleece  the 


Context 

people."  (Speech,  Illinois  Legislature, 
January,  1837.) 

"Any  people  anywhere  being  inclined 
'and  having  the  power,  have  the  right  to 
rise  up  and  shake  off  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, and  form  a  new  one  that  suits 
them  better  This  is  a  most  valuable,  a 
most  sacred  right."  (Speech,  House  of 
Representatives,  1848.) 

"If  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers  a 
majority  should  deprive  a  minority  of 
any  clearly  written  constitutional  rights, 
it  might,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  justi- 
fy revolution  —  certainly  would  if  such  a 
right  were  a  vital  one."  (First  Inaugural 
Address,  March  4,  1861.) 

*      #  * 

"THIS  COUNTRY,  with  its  institu- 
tions, belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit 
it.  Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of 
the  existing  government,  they  can  exer- 
cise their  constitutional  right  of  amend- 
ing it,  or  their  revolutionary  right  to 
dismember  or  overthrow  it."  (Ibid.) 

"Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of 
capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor, 
and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor 
had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  supe- 
rior of  capital,  and  man  deserves  much 
the  higher  consideration."  (Message  to 
Congress,  Dec.  3, 1861.) 

"I  know  the  trials  and  woes  of  work- 
ing men,  and  I  have  always  felt  for 
them.  I  know  that  in  almost  every  case 
of  strikes,  the  men  have  a  just  cause  for 
complaint."  (To  delegation  from  the 
Machinists'  and  Blacksmiths'  Union, 
1863.) 

"WHENEVER  THERE  is  a  conflict 
between  human  rights  and  property 
rights,  human  rights  must  prevail." 
(Congressional  Record,  quoted,  May  12, 
1944.) 

I  can  give  you  any  Lincoln  you  want 
—  pro  -  labor,  pro  -  capital,  pro  -  Negro, 
anti  -  Negro  —  if  only  you  let  me  select 
oarts  from  the  whole. 


Ladelphia  Daily  News,  Feb.  1?,  19?0 
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flit  Lincoln  Said 

N  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY  anniversary, 
it  may  be  apropos  to  take  another  look  at  some 
of  the  martyred  President's  wise  and  witty  sayings: 


"It's  a  good  rule  never  to  sond  a  mouse  to  catch  a 
skunk,  or  a  polliwog  to  tackle  a  whale." 

*  -f 

"For  people  who  like  that  kind  of  a  book,  that  is  the 
kind  of  a  book  they  will  like." 

*  *  * 

"I  don't  know  who  my  grandfather  was:  I  am  much 
more  concerned  to  know  what  his  grandson  will  be." 

*  * 

"My  politics  are  short  and  sweet,  like  the  old  wom- 
an's dance." 

*  *  * 

"My  father  taught  me  to  work;  he  did  not  teach  me 
to  love  it." 

*  *  * 

"It  has  been  my  experience  that  people  who  have 

no  vices  have  few  virtues." 

*  *  * 

"Honest  statesmanship  is  the  wise  employment  of  in- 
dividual meanness  for  the  public  good." 

*  *  * 

"He  can  compress  the  most  words  into  the  smallest 
ideas  of  any  man  I  ever  met." 

*  *  * 

"No  man  has  a  good  enough  memory  to  make  a 
successful  liar." 

*  *  * 

"When  I  hear  a  man  preach,  I  like  to  see  him  act 
as  if  he  were  fighting  bees." 

*  *  * 

"When  you  have  an  elephant  by  the  hind  legs  and 
he  is  trying  to  run  away,  it  is  best  to  let  him  run." 

*  *  v 

"Whenever  I  hear  anyone  arguing  for  slavery,  I 

feel  a  strong  impulse  to  see  it  tried  on  him  personally." 

*  *  * 

"God  must  have  loved  the  plain  people;  He  made 
so  many  of  them." 
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M.  R.  Williams 
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What  Lincoln  Said 


On  The  Change 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they 
shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  government, 
they  can  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of 
amending  it,  or  their  revolutionary  right  to 
dismember,  or  overthrow  it.  (First  Inaugural, 
March  4,  1861) 

On  States  Rights 

Having  never  been  states,  either  in  sub- 
stance, or  in  name,  outside  of  the  Union, 
whence  this  magical  omnipotence  of  "state 
rights,"  asserting  a  claim  of  power  to  lawfully 
destroy  the  Union  itself?  Much  is  said  about 
the  "sovereignty"  of  the  states;  but  the  word, 
even,  is  not  in  the  national  Constitution;  nor, 
as  is  believed,  in  any  of  the  state  constitutions. 

What  is  a  "sovereignty,"  in  the  political 
sense  of  the  term?  Would  it  be  far  wrong  to 
define  it  "a  political  community,  without  a  po- 
litical superior"?  Tested  by  this,  no  one  of  our 
states,  except  Texas,  ever  was  a  sovereignty. 
And  even  Texas  gave  up  the  character  on  com- 
ing into  the  Union;  by  which  act,  she  acknowl- 
edged the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  to  be, 

for  her,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  (Message 
to  Congress  in  special  session,  July  4,  1361) 


Next,  Negroes,  suspected  of  conspiring  to 
raise  an  insurrection,  were  caught  up  and 
hanged  hi  all  parts  of  the  state:  then,  white 
men,  supposed  to  be  leagued  with  the  Negroes; 
and  finally,  strangers,  from  neighboring 
states,  going  thither  on  business,  were,  in 
many  instances,  subjected  to  the  same 
fate  

Such  are  the  effects  of  mob  law;  and  such 
are  the  scenes,  becoming  more  and  more 
frequent  in  this  land  so  lately  famed  for  love  of 
law  and  order;  and  the  stories  of  which  have 
even  now  grown  too  familiar  to  attract  any 
thing  more  than  an  idle  remark  .... 

When  men  take  it  in  their  heads  today,  to 
hang  gamblers,  or  burn  murderers,  they 
should  recollect  that,  in  the  confusion  usually 
attending  such  transactions,  they  will  be  as 
likely  to  hang  or  burn  someone  who  is  neither 
a  gambler  nor  a  murderer  as  one  who  is;  and 
that,  acting  upon  the  example  they  set,  the 
mob  of  tomorrow  may,  and  probably  will, 
hang  or  burn  some  of  them  by  the  very  same 
mistake. 

And  not  only  so;  the  innocent,  those  who 
have  ever  set  their  faces  against  violations  of 
law  in  every  shape,  alike  with  the  guilty,  fall 
victims  to  the  ravages  of  mob  law;  and  thus  it 
goes  on,  step  by  step,  till  all  the  walls  erected 
for  the  defense  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
individuals,  are  trodden  down,  and  dis- 
regarded (Speech  to  the  Young  Men's  Lyceum 
of  Springfield,  Jan.  27,  1838) 


Abraham  Lincoln  uttered  many  words  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  his  era,  but  to  today.  Great 
people's  utterances  often  have  a  con- 
temporaneous quality,  even  though  they  may 
have  lived  centuries  ago. 

The  following  quotations  have  been  devel- 
oped strictly  in  context,  and  with  an  effort  to 
indicate  how  Lincoln  might  think  about  prob- 
lems today.  Here  is  what  he  thought: 

On  Undeclared  War 

Allow  the  president  to  invade  a  neighboring 
nation,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  necessary  to 
repel  an  invasion,  and  you  allow  him  to  do  so 
whenever  he  may  choose  to  say  he  deems  it 
necessary  for  such  purpose  —  and  you  allow 
him  to  make  war  at  pleasure.  Study  to  see  if 
you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his  power  in  this  re- 
spect, after  you  have  given  him  so  much  as 
you  propose.  If,  today,  he  should  choose  to  say 
he  thinks  it  necessary  to  invade  Canada,  to 
prevent  the  British  from  invading  us,  how 
could  you  stop  him?  You  may  say  to  him,  "I 
see  no  probability  of  the  British  invading  us" 
but  he  will  say  to  you  "Be  silent;  I  see  it,  if 
you  don't." 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving  the 
war-making  power  to  Congress  was  dictated, 
as  I  understand  it,  by  the  following  reasons. 
Kings  had  always  been  involving  and  impover- 
ishing their  people  in  wars,  pretending  gener- 
ally, if  not  always,  that  the  good  of  the  people 
was  the  object.  This,  our  Convention  under- 
stood to  be  the  most  oppressive  of  all  kingly 
oppressions ;  and  they  resolved  to  so  frame  the 
Constitution  that  no  one  man  should  hold  the 
power  of  bringing  this  oppression  upon  us. 
(Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon,  Feb.  15,  1848) 

On  Labor  And  Capital 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capi- 
tal. Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could 
never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  exis- 
ted. Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  de- 
serves much  the  higher  consideration. 

Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy 
of  protection  as  any  other  rights.  Nor  is  it  de- 
nied that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
a  relation  between  labor  and  capital,  produc- 
ing mutual  benefits.  The  error  is  in  assuming 
that  the  whole  labor  of  community  exists  with- 
in that  relation.  (Annual  message  to  Congress, 
Dec.  3,  1861) 


On  Mob  Law 

There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  of 
redress  by  mob  law.  In  any  case  that  arises, 
as  for  instance,  the  promulgation  of  abolition- 
ism, one  of  two  positions  is  necessarily  true; 
that  is,  the  thing  is  right  within  itself,  and 
therefore  deserves  the  protection  of  all  law 
and  all  good  citizens;  or,  it  is  wrong,  and 
therefore  proper  to  be  prohibited  by  legal 
enactments;  and  in  neither  case,  is  the  inter- 
position of  mob  law  either  necessary,  justifi- 
able, or  excusable. 

I  hope  I  am  overwary;  but  if  I  am  not, 
there  is,  even  now,  something  of  ill  -  omen 
amongst  us.  I  mean  the  increasing  disregard 
for  law  which  pervades  the  country;  

In  the  Mississippi  case,  they  first  com- 
menced by  hanging  the  regular  gamblers:  a 
set  of  men,  certainly  not  following  for  a  liveli- 
hood a  very  useful,  or  very  honest  occupation; 
but  one  which,  so  far  from  being  forbidden  by 
the  laws,  was  actually  licensed  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  passed  but  a  single  year  before. 


On  Slavery 

In  presenting  the  abandonment  of  armed 
resistance  to  the  national  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  insurgents,  as  the  only  indispensable 
condition  to  ending  the  war  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  I  retract  nothing  heretofore  said 
as  to  slavery. 

I  repeat  the  declaration  made  a  year  ago, 
that  "while  I  remain  in  my  present  position  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the 
emancipation  proclamation,  nor  shall  I  return 
to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms 
of  that  proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of 
congress."  If  the  people  should,  by  whatever 
mode  or  means,  make  it  an  executive  duty  to 
re-enslave  such  persons,  another,  and  not  I, 
must  be  their  instrument  to  perform  it.  (Annual 
message  to  Congress,  Dec.  6,  1864) 

This  is  a  world  of  compensations;  and  he 
who  would  be  no  slave,  must  consent  to  have 
no  slave.  Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others, 
deserve  it  not  for  themselves;  and,  under  a 
just  God,  can  not  long  retain  it.  (Letter  to 
Henry  L.  Pierce  and  others,  April  6,  1859) 


Strictly  personal 

Guess 
who  this 
rebel  is 


Harris 


By  Sydney  J.  Harris 

What  Communist  said  this? 
—"These  capitalists  generally 
act  harmoni- 
ously in  con- 
cert, to  fleece 
the  people." 
•  • 
What  liquor 
buro  n  said 
this?— 'If  we 
rake  habitual 
drunkards  as 
a  class,  their 
heads  and  their 
hearts  will 
bear   an  ad- 
vantageous comparison  with 
those  of  any  other  class." 
•  • 
What  revolutionary  extrem- 
is said  this?— "Any  people  any- 
where, being  inclined  and  hav- 
ing the  power,  have  the  right 
to  rise  up  and  shake  off  the 
existing  government,  and  form 
a  new  one  that  suits  them  bet- 
ter." 

'    •  # 

What   advocate   oj  "black 
power"  said  this?— -'If  by  the 
mere  force  of  numbers  a  ma- 
jority should  deprive  a  minor- 
ity of  any  clearly  written  con- 
stitutional right,  it  might,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  justify 
revolution— certainly  would  if 
such  a  right  were  a  vital  one." 
•  • 
What  left-wing  union  leader 
said  this?— "Labor  is  prior  to 
and   independent   of  capital. 
Capital  is  oidy  the  fruit  of 
labor,  and  could  never  have 
existed  if  labor  had  not  first 
existed.  Labor  is  the  superior 
of  capital,  and  man  deserves 
much  the  higher  considera- 
tion." 


What  un-Christian  und  anti- 
Biblical  man  said  lliis?— "My 
earlier  views  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  Christian  scheme 
of  salvation  and  the  human 
origin  of  the  Scriptures,  have 
become  clearer  and  stronger 
with  advancing  years  and  I 
see  no  reason  for  thinking  I 
shall  ever  change  them." 

•  • 

Whai  cynic  about  "selj- 
regulation"  said  this? — "Moral 
principle  is  a  looser  bond  than 
pecuniary  interest." 

•  • 

What  jalalist  and  determm- 
ist  said  this? — "1  claim  not  to 
have  controlled  events,  but 
confess  plainly  that  events 
have  controlled  me." 

•  • 

VVhut  hippie-type  said  this? 
—"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet 
past  are  inadequate  to  the 
stormy  present.  The  occasion  is 
piled  with  difficulty,  and  we 
must  think  anew  and  act 
anew." 

•  • 

What  subversive  opponent  of 
"loyalty  oaths"  said  this? — "I 
have  lound  that  men  who  have 
not  even  been  suspected  of 
disloyalty  are  very  averse  to 
taking  an  oath  of  any  sort  of 
a  condition  to  exercising  an 
ordinary  right  of  citizenship." 

•  • 

All  the  preceding  staiemenis 
were  made  by  the  16th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


What  unpatriotic  internation- 
alist said  this?— "The  strong- 
est bond  of  human  sympathy, 
outside  the  family  relation 
should  be  one  uniting  all  work- 
ing peopie  of  all  nations  and 
tongues  and  kindreds." 


•THIS  ULTIMATUM  OF  PHKSIOBKT 
UNCOJCJ*. 

I  have  constantly  been,  am  now,  and 
shall  continue  ready  to  receive  any  agent 
whom  he,  (Jefferson  Davis,)  or  any  othoif 
Influential  person  now  resisting  the  na- 
tional authority,  may  Informally  send  to 
me  wlih  the  view  of  securing  peace  to  tlus  people 

Of  OCB  ONB  COMMON  OOtJNTBY. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Three  things  are  Indispensable,  to  wit; 

1.  The  restoration  of  the  national  au- 
thority throughout  all  the  States. 

2.  No  receding  by  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  slavery  question,  from 
the  position  assumed  thereon  in  the  late  1 
annual  message  to  Congress,  and  in  pre- 

'  ceding  documents. 

8.  No  cessation  of  hostilities  short  of  an 

end  of  the  war,  and  the  disbanding  of  ail 

forces  hostile  to  the  Government . 

All  propositions  not  inconsistent  with 

the  above,  will  be  considered  and  passed 

upon  In  a  spirit  of  sincere  liberality. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  j 

lEtfracts  of  UMe^t  frwm  the  Preiideuf  to  F .  6. 
Blair,  Sr.,  and  Secretary  Setoard.] 
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•THIS  ULTIMATUM  OF  PRESIDENT 

Lincoln. 

I  have  constantly  been,  am  now,  and 
6hall  continue  ready  to  receive  any  agent 
whom  he,  (Jefferson  Davis,)  or  any  othc? 
Influential  person  now  resisting  the  na- 
tional authority,  may  informally  Bend  to 
me  with  the  view  of  securing  peace  to  the  people 

Of  OCB  ONB  COMMON  OOtJNTBY. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Three  things  are  indispensable,  to  wit: 

1,  The  restoration  of  the  national  au- 
thority throughout  all  the  States. 

2.  Wo  receding  by  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  slavery  question,  from 
the  position  assumed  thereon  in  the  late  1 
annual  message  to  Congress,  and  in  pre- 
ceding documents. 

8.  No  cessation  of  hostilities  short  of  an 
end  of  the  war,  and  the  disbanding  of  all 
forces  hostile  to  the  Government . 

All  propositions  not  inconsistent  with  , 
the  above,  will  be  considered  and  passed  ] 
upon  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  liberality.  ! 

Abraham  Lincoln,  j 
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Resources 


Which  is  most  important  to  The  Lincoln 


Paper? 


Construction? 


Technology? 


People? 


"...in  order  that  each  of  you  may  have...  an 
open  field  and  a  fair  chance  for  your  industry, 
enterprise  and  intelligence;  that  you  may  all 
have  equal  privileges  in  the  race  of  life,  with  all 
its  desirable  human  aspirations." — Abraham 
Lincoln,  April  22,  1864. 


More  appropriate  words 
could  not  be  found  to  describe  the 
underlying  reasons  of  the  recent 
reorganization  and  renaming  of 
Personnel  — now  the  Human 
Resources  Division. 

The  Lincoln's  most  valuable 
resource  isn't  money,  paper,  con- 
puters  or  calculators— it's  people. 
It's  you  and  me.  Without  people, 
the  Home  Office  here  in  Fort 
Wayne  and  all  of  our  Field  Offices 
throughout  the  country  would 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  struc- 
tures of  steel  and  stone.  It's  the 
people  who  do  the  work  around 
here,  who  get  the  jobs  done  that 
count. 

In  an  effort  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  these  people,  of  each  of 
you.  Human  Resources  has  been 
organized  into  three  closely  in- 
tegrated functions:  Human 
Resource  Management,  Human 
Resource  Development  and  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  and 
Communications. 


Human  Resource  Management 
encompasses: 
'the     management  recruiting 
function   formerly   handled  by 
CDC. 

'the  Employment  Section 
(including  Job  Post,  employee 
activities  and  related  services), 
'the  Salary  Compensation, 
Benefits.  Records  and  Research 
functions, 

*a  staff  psychologist  to  handle 
career  development  counseling 
and 

"  Field  personnel  services  to 
administer  exclusively  to  the 
Field. 

As  this  management  function 
becomes  more  complex  and  the 
staff  in  our  Field  Offices  continues 
to  grow,  a  full  range  of  personnel 
services  will  be  implemented  Ap- 
plicants are  currently  being 
screened  for  both  the  staff 
psychologist  and  manager  of  Field 
employee  services  functions  men- 
tioned above. 


The  Corporate  Personnel  func- 
tions formerly  designated  as  LNC 


Personnel 
LNL. 


be  reabsorbed  into 


"...  people...  will  do  well  if  well  done  by." — A. 
Lincoln,  November  21,1 860. 


Human  Resource  Development 
will  consist  of  the  former  Training 
and  Development  functions  of  LNC 
Personnel.  The  new  section  will  in- 
clude: 

*a  Director  of  HRD  who  will  in- 
troduce new  managerial  training 
courses, 

'an  Asssessment  Center  which 


will  concentrate  on  determining 
development  needs  for 
employees  interested  in  super- 
visory or  management  careers 
and 

"a  Clerical  Training  Ad- 
ministrator who  will  develop 
training  programs  to  increase 
clerical  skills  and  productivity. 


"The  people  know  their  rights;  and  they  are 
never  slow  to  assert  and  maintain  them,  when 
they  are  invaded." — A.  Lincoln,  January  11, 
1837. 


Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
will  be  rearranged  with  the  entire 
operation  under  the  direction  of  the 
Director  of  EEO.  The  new  plan  in- 
cludes. 

'Home   and   Field   Office  Af- 
firmative Action  Plans  and 
"  Implementation  of  the  same. 
Communications    will    also  be 
undergoing  a  great  deal  of  growth 
and  redirection.   Currently,  plans 
call  for  the  continuation,  and  even- 
tual expansion  of: 

The  Company  News. 


Trading  Post, 
*    Take  5, 

Development  of  a  new 
management  newsletter  and 

New  communication  pro- 
grams. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  how  things 
are  going  to  be  from  now  on,  A  lot 
will  be  happening  in  each  of  the 
areas  discussed  above,  and 
changes  will  be  almost  continual. 
But  they'll  be  changes  with  a  pur- 
pose... changes  to  benefit  you  and 
your  career  with  The  Lincoln. 
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CARVILLE  from  P.  10 

Voiture  #878,  Colorado,  Colorado  Christmas  Party   23.00 

Voiture  #1078,  Virginia   10.50 

Voiture  #708,  Michigan   10.00 

Voiture  #600,  Michigan,  in  memory  of  Rene  Groteau   25.00 

Voiture  #997   5.00 

Voiture  #1116,  Michigan,  in  memory  of  Gerald  Gagner   52.00 

TOTAL  $2303.85 


I  never  encourage  deceit, 
and  falsehood,  especially  if 
you  have  got  a  bad  memory., 
is  the  worst  enemy  a  fellow 
can  have.  The  fact  is  truth  is 
your  truest  friend,  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances  are. 

1842-  A.  Lincoln. 

*  *  * 

The  better  part  of  one's  life 
consists  of  his  friendships. 

A.  Lincoln  1849 

*  *  * 

We  cannot  escape  history. 
We  of  this  Congress  and  this 
administration  will  be 
remembered  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  No  personal 
significance  or  in- 
significance can  spare  one  or 
another  of  us.  1862-  A.  Lin- 
coln. 

*  *  * 

Let  reverence  of  the  laws 
be  breathed  by  every 
American  mother  to  the  lisp- 
ing babe  that  prattles  on  her 
lap;  let  it  be  taught  in 
schools,  in  seminaries,  and 
in  colleges;  let  it  be  written  in 
primers,  spelling  books,  and 
in  almanacs;  let  it  be  preach- 
ed from  the  pulpit,  proclaim- 
ed in  legislative  halls,  and  en- 
forced in  courts  of  justice. 

1837-  A.  Lincoln. 

*  *  * 

Many  free  countries  have 
lost  their  liberty,  and  ours 
may  lose  hers;  but  if  she 
shall,  be  it  my  proudest 
plume,  not  that  i  was  the  last 
to  desert,  but  that  I  never 
deserted  her.  1839-  A.  Lin- 
coln. 

*  *  * 

I  shall  do  nothing  in 
malice.  What  I  deal  with  is 
too  vast  for  malicious  deal- 
ing. 1862-  A.  Lincoln. 


I  believe  it  is  an  establish- 
ed maxim  in  morals  that  he 
who  makes  an  assertion 
without  knowing  whether  it 
is  true  or  false,  is  guilty  of 

falsehood.  1848-Lincoln. 

*  *  * 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  man 
miserable  while  he  feels  he 
is  worthy  of  himself  and 
claims  kindred  to  the  great 
God  who  made  him.  1862-  A. 
Lincoln. 

*  *  * 

Always  bear  in  mind  that 
your  own  resolution  to  suc- 
ceed is  more  important  than 
any  other  thing.  1855-  A.  Lin- 
coln. 

*  *  * 

I  know  there  is  a  God,  and 
that  He  hates  injustice  and 
slavery.  I  see  the  storm  com- 


ing, and  I  know  His  hand  is  in 
it.  I  am  nothing  but  truth. 
Truth  is  everything.  I  know  I 
am  right,  for  Christ  teaches 
it,  and  Christ  is  God.  1860-  A. 
Lincoln. 


PATRIOTISM  from  P.  8 

These  brave  men  in  spite  of 
their  handicaps  continue  to 
serve  our  country'  with  in- 
terest and  allegiance  to 
America  . . .  then  ask  yourself 
for  whom  did  they  risk  their 
lives  .  .  .  and  for  whom  did 
they  become  disabled?  The 
answer  is  for  you  and  for 
me  . . .  Can  you  afford  fifteen 
seconds  a  day  to  Pledge 
Allegiance  to  a  flag  that 
represents  them?  I  can!  and  I 
hope  all  Americans  will." 


IN  CALIFORNIA.  Chef  de  Chemin  de  Fer  Gene  Heinly  is  shown  visiting 
Jerry  L.  Pettis  VA  Hospital  in  Loma  Linda,  California.  Shown  with  the 
Chef  is  California  Legion  Department  Commander  John  Homan  and  25th 
District  Commander  Bob  McReynolds,  who  are  both  Forty  et  Eight 
members. 


OJJOTAflOHS 


I  6  Sf  exists'  U  is  hiB  duty  to  improve  not  <*iy 

his  own  condition   but  to  assist  in  ameliorating  mankind; ....  lL 

£L£?  means  wnich  wil1  give  th9  ***•*•»*  sood  to  m*mm*£ 


n%  is  a  cheering  thought  throughout  *ife  that  something  can  he 
done  to  ameliotate  the  conditions  of  those  who  hare  beef 
to  the  hard  usages  of  the  world.?  suojecs 

«A  fey  men  that  own  capital  hire  others,  and  then  establish  the 

hi^u<f  Trit01  £>nd  lab0?  ^  hi?ed  Sorer  h 

til  tl^l  t0  beS0no  aa  must  hare  every  ^cedent  orer 

him  who  labors  under  the  enduceaent  of  force. »  ~ 

i 

"I 

J1?  hfV6  fche  mtble  along  with  the  well  assured  and 


"Success  does  not  so  much  depend  on  external  help  as  on 
self  reliance." 

  Abraham  Lincoln. 

None  are  so  self  reliant  and  none 'so  "dare  to  do"  as  those  who  are 
amply  protected  "by  life  insurance. 


n-j?lie  struggle  of  today  is  not  altogether  for  today;, 
it  is  for  a  vast  future  also." 

«          Abraham  Lincoln. 

Therefore  p^an  for  th&t  future  and  lay  the  foundation  today 
with  a  Lincoln  Life  policy. 


"I  have  said  nothing  hut  what  I  am  willing  to  live  by, 
and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  to  die  by." 

  Abraham  Lincoln. 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  business  of  the  company  named 
for  the  great  pmcincipator  is  conducted.  -  Its  policies  are  good 
either  to  live*  by  or  to  die  by. 


"And  having  +hus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and  with  pure 
purpose,  let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God,  and  go  forward  without 
fear  and  with  manly  hearts." 

  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  easier  to  "go  forward  without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts" 
if  you  have  a  policy  in  The  .Lincoln  Life  with  which  to  protect 
your  family  should  you  die  and  with  which  to  provide  for  your 
old  age,  should  you  live. 


"It  is  difficult  to  make  a  man  alterable  while  he  feels  he  is 
worthy  of  himself  and  claims  kindred  to  the  great  God  who  made  him. 

 Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  man  feel  miserable  while  he  has  a 
policy  in  The  Lincoln  Life  because  he  knows  that  his  loved  ones 
are  nrotocted  in  case  of  his  death,  and  he  knows  the  needs  of  his 
old  age  are  provided  for  if  he  lives  to  mature  his  insurance. 


Lincolnics 

"No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to 
be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up 
from  poverty,  none  less  inclined  to 
take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have 
not  honestly  earned." 

-In  times  like  the  present,  men 
should  utter  nothing  l»r  which  they 
would  not  willingly  be  responsible 
through  time  and  eternity. 

•The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are 
inadequate  to  the  stormy  present. 

'•We  must  disenthrall  ourselves  and 
then  we  shall  save  our  country. 

-The  struggle  of  today  is  not  alto- 
gether for  today;  it  is  for  a  vast  tu- 

'""TheS  occasion  is  piled  high i  with 
difficulty,  and  w«  must  rise  with  the 
occasion."  .«,■„«« 

"As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must 
think  anew  and  act  anew. 

"We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly 
lose  the  last  best  hope  of  earth. 

"Other  means  may  succeed;  Uus 
could  not  fail." 


Notable  Utterances  of 
Lincoln 

"Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is 
right." 

Lincoln  used  to  repeat  a  remark  01 
his  stepmother's  in  reference  to  his 
early  adoption  and  advocacy  of  the 
temperance  movement: 

"Men  become  drunkards  because 
they  begin  to  drink;  if  they  never 
began  they  would  never  become 
drunkards." 

"My  fellow  citizens,  I  may  not  live 
to  see  it,  but  give  us  a  protective 
tariff  and  we  will  have  the  greatest 
country  on  earth." 

An  Illinois  minister,  having  ob- 
served to  Congressman  Lincoln  that 
"Men  of  force  can  get  on  without 
books— they  do  their  own  thinking," 
the  other  replied:  "Yes,  but  books 
serve  to  show  that  those  original 
thoughts  of  his  aren't  new." 

"If  you  make  a  bad  bargain,  hug  it 
all  the  tighter."  (February,  1842.) 

"Do  you  suppose  that  I  should  ever 
have  got  into  notice  if  I  had  waited 
to  be  hunted  up  and  pushed  forward 
by  older  men?" 

"Suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did 
help  any  man  in  any  situation." 

On  coming  out  of  a  slave  auction 
salesroom  in  New  Orleans,  Lincoln, 
who  had  conducted  a  freighted  flat- 
boat  down  the  Mississippi  from  In- 
diana, remarked  to  his  crew: 

"If  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit  that 
thing  (slavery),  I'll  hit  it  hard." 

"My  politics  are  short  and  sweet, 
like  an  old  woman's  dance." 

Lincoln  is  recorded  as  having  said 
of  the  semicolon,  that  it  was  "a  mighty 
handy  little  fellow." 

"The  best  judge  of  human  nature 
that  ever  wrote." 

"Before  I  resolve  to  do  the  one 
thing  or  the  other,  I  must  gain  my 
confidence  in  my  own  ability  to  keep 
my  own  resolves  when  they  are 
made."  ,, 
"A  universal  feeling,  whether  well 
or  ill  founded,  cannot  be  safely  disre- 
garded." , 

"You  may  fool  all  the  people  some 
of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  pe°Pll~; 
all  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time."  _ 


In  a  conversation  with  Senator 
Clark  (N.  H.)  the  president  observed 
of  officeseekers: 

"It  seems  as  if  every  visitor  darted 
at  me,  and  with  finger  and  thumb  car- 
ried off  a  portion  of  my  vitality!  Of 
20  applicants  I  make  19  enemies!" 

"There  are  already  among  us  those 
who,  if  the  union  is  preserved,  will  live 
to  see  it  contain  250,000,000  of  popu- 
lation. The  struggle  of  today  is  not 
altogether  for  today;  it  is  for  a  vast 
future  also." 

"Public  sentiment  is  everything. 
With  public  sentiment  nothing  fails; 
without  it,  riothing  can  succeed." 

"When  a  man  hears  himself  mis- 
represented it  provokes  him;  but 
when  misrepresentation  becomes  gross 
and  palpable  it  is  more  apt  to  amuse 
him." 

"Our  popular  government  has  often 
been  called  an  experiment.  Two  points 
in  it  our  people  have  already  settled 
— the  successful  establishing  and  the 
successful  administering  of  it.  One 
still  remains — its  successful  mainte- 
nance against  a  formidable  attempt  to 
overthrow  it." 

/    "I  am  never  easy,  now,  when  I  am 
/  handling    a    thought,    until    I  have 
J  bounded    it    north    and    bounded  it 
[  south,  and  bounded  it  east  and  bound- 
\ed  it  west." 
^OWho    ever   heard    of   a  reformer 
reaping  the  reward  of  his  labors  in 
his  lifetime!" 

"Versatility  is  an  injurious  posses- 
sion, since  it  never  can  be  greatness. 
A  versatile  man,  to  be  safe  from  ex- 
ecration, should  never  soar." 

"The  severest  justice  may  not  al- 
ways be  the  best  policy." 

"There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit 
object  of  redress  by  mob  law." 

The  following  books  composed 
Abraham  Lincoln's  early  library: 

The  Bible,  Dilworth's  Spelling 
Book,  Kirkham's  Grammar,  Euclid, 
Shakespeare,  Volney's  Ruins,  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason,  Blackstone,  Illinois 
State  Statutes,  Aesop's  Fables,  Life 
of  Franklin,  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Weem's,  Washington  and  Ramsay's, 
Riley's  Narrative,  Holmes'  Poems, 
Charles  Mackay's  Poems,  Cowper's 
Poems. 


Quotations  on  "Liberty" 


"Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others,  deserve  it  not  for  themselves;  and,  under  a  just 
God,  can  not  long  retain  it."    (Letter  to  H.  L.  Pierce  April  6,  I859) 

"I  am  for  the  people  of  the  whole  nation  doing  just  as  they  please  in  all  matters  which 
concern  the  whole  nation;  for  those  of  each  part  doing  just  as  they  choose  in  all 
matters  which  concern  no  other  part,  and  for  each  individual  doing  just  as  he  chooses 
in  all  matters  which  concern  nobody  else."    (Fragment,  Oct.  I858.    Nicolay  &  Hay  I  P. 

"Our  defense  is  in  the  preservation  of  the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage 
of  all  men,  in  all  lands,  everywhere."    (Speech  at  Edwardsville,  111.,  Sept.  11,  I858) 

"The  cause  of  civil  liberty  must  not  be  surrendered  at  the  end  of  one  or  even  one 
hundred  defeatsT"    (Letter  to  H.  Asbury,  Nov.  19,  I858) 

"The  fight  must  go  on.    (The  cause  of  civil  liberty  must  not  be  surrendered  at  the 
end  of  one  or  even  one  hundred  defeats?!    (Letter  to  H.  Asbury,  Nov.  19,  I858) 

"Without  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  we  could  not  have  attained  the  result;  but 
even  these,  are  not  the  primary  cause  of  our  great  prosperity.    There  is  something 
back  of  these,  entwining  Itself  more  closely  about  the  human  heart.    That  something, 
is  the  principle  of  •Liberty  to  all*  -  the  Drinciple  that  clears  the  path  for  all  - 
gives  hope  to  all  -  and,  by  consequence,  enterprise,  and  industry  to  all." 

(Fragment  of  speech  in  New  England  in  campaign  of  i860) 


Quotations  on  the  Negro 

"The  (Negroes)  would  help,  in  some  trying  time  to  come,  to  keep  the  jewel  of 
liberty  within  the  family  of  freedom."    (Letter  to  Gov.  Michael  Hahn,  Mar.  13,  1864) 


Lincoln  Epigrams. 


Let  the  roll  be  called  and  the  Scholars  respond  to  their 
names  by  quoting  one  of  she  Lincoln  Epigrams. 

Slavery  is  founded  in  the  selfishness  of  man's  nature 
— opposition  to  it  in  his  love  of  justice. 

If  I  live,  this  accursed  system  of  robbery   and  shame 
in  our  treatment  of  the  Indians  shall  be  reformed. 

In  law,  itys  good  policy  never  to  plead  what  you  need 
not,  lest  you  oblige  yourself  to  prove  what  you  can  not. 

Understanding  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  aim  at 
the  elevation  of  men,  I  am  opposed  to  whatever  tends 
to  degrade  them. 

The  reasonable  man  has  long  since  agreed  that  intem- 
perance is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  all 
evils  among  mankind. 

The  purposes  of  the  Almighty  are  perfect,  and  must 
prevail,  though  we  erring  mortals  may  fail  accurately 
to  perceive  them  in  advance. 

I  know  that  the  Lord  is  always  on  the  side  right ;  but 
it  is  my  constant  anxiety  and  prayer  that  I  and  this 
Nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's  side. 

Many  free  countries  have  lost  their  liberty,  and  ours 
may  lose  hers ;  but  if  she  shall,  be  it  my  proudest  plume 
not  that  I  was  the  last  to  desert,  but  that  I  never  de- 
serted her. 

By  a  course  of  reasoning,  Euclid  proves  that  all  the 
angles  in  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Now, 
if  you  undertake  to  disprove  that  proposition,  would  you 
prove  it  false  by  calling  Euclid  a  liar? 


LINCOLN  WORDS  OF  WISDOM 


Selected  by  THE  REV.  DR.  THOMAS  E.  fOTTERTON 
Pastor  Universalis*  Church  of  Our  Father 


GOLD  is  good  in  its  place;  but  loving,  brave,  patriotic  men  are  better 
'  than  gold. 
Would  you  undertake  to  disprove  a  proposition  in  Euclid  by 
calling  Euclid  a  liar? 

Meet  face  to  face  and  converse  together— the  best  way  to  efface 
unpleasant  feeling. 

I  want  it  said  of  me  that  I  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower 
where  I  thought  a  flower  would  grow. 

Let  not  him  who  is  homeless  pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but 
let  him  labor  diligently  to  build  one  for  himself. 

You  may  fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time 
If  all  that  has  been  said  in  praise  of  woman  were  applied  to  the 
women  of  America,  it  would  not  do  them  justice. 

No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  man  without  that  other 
man's  consent. 

The  Lord  must  love  the  common  people— that's  why  he  made  so 
many  of  them. 

Freedom  is  the  last,  best  hope  of  earth. 

When  you  can't  remove  an  obstacle,  plow  around  it. 

Work,  work,  work  I 


■   r  >^>A¥o0ds  From  Lincoln 

Truth  is  generally  the  best  vindication  against  slander. 

— Remark  made  when  requested  to  dismiss  Montgom- 
ery Blair,  Postmaster-General. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  justice  of  the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or 
equal  hope  in  the  world. 

— First  Inaugural  Address,  March  4,  1861. 

I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errorg, 
and  I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear 
to  be  true  views. 

— Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  August  22,  1862. 

"We  trust,  Sir,  that  God  is  on  our  side." 
"It  is  more  important  to  know  that  we  are  on  God's 
side." 

— Reply  to  deputation  of  southerners  during  Civil  War. 

In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave  we  assure  freedom  to 
the  free, — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  w« 
preserve. 

— Annual  Message  to  Congress,  December  1,  1862. 


SAID  BY  LINCOLN 


The  plainest  print  can  not  be  read 
through  a  gold  eagle. — Speech  at 
Springfield,  111.,  June  2G,  1S57. 


Wanting  to  work  is  so  rare  an  event 
that  it  should  be  encouraged. — Note 
to  Major  Ramsey,  October  17,  1861. 


Men  are  not  flattered  by  being 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  differ- 
ence of  purpose  between  the  Almighty 
and  them. — better  to  Thurlow  Weed, 
March  15,  IS 65. 


The  better  part  of  one's  life  con- 
sists of  his  friendships. — Letter  to 
Joseph  Gillespie,  July  13,  1849'.  > 


I  want  in  all  cases  to  do  right  and 
most  particularly  so  in  all  cases  with 
women.- — Letter  to  Miss  Mary  Owens, 
August  16,  18  37. 


There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit 
object  of  redress  by  mob  law. — Ly- 
ceum address,  January  27,  IS 37. 


The  severest  justice  may  not  always 
be  the  best  policy. — Message  to  Con- 
gress., July  17,  1S62. 


If  in  your  own  judgment  you  can 
not  be  an  honest  lawyer,  resolve  to  be 
honest  without  being  a  lawyer. — Notes 
for  a  law  lecture,  July  1,  1S50. 


I  have  said1  nothing  but  what  I  am 
willing  to  live  by  and',  if  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  to  die  by. — 
Address  in  Independence  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia, February  2  2,  1361. 


Towering  genius  disdains  a  beaten 
path. — Lyceum  address,  January  27, 
1837. 


Every  blade  of  grass  is  a  study. — 
Agricultural  address,  September  30, 
1859. 

I  shall  do  nothing  in  malice.  What 
I  deal  with  is  too  vast  for  malicious 
dealing. — Letter  to  Cuthbert  Bullitt, 
July  28,  1862. 
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WISDOM  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


i 


TO  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to 
the  name  of  Washington  is  alike  impos- 
sible. Let  none  attempt  it.  In  solemn 
awe  pronounce  his  name,  and  in  its  naked, 
deathless  splendor  leave  it  shining  on. 

*  *  * 

The  probability  that  we  may  fall  in  the 
struggle  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  the  sup- 
port of  a  cause  we  believe  to  be  just. 

*  *   *  , 
Military     glory-that    attractive  rainbow 

that  rises  in  showers  of  blood-that  serpent  s 
eye  that  charms  to  destroy. 

*  *    *  s 
The  true  rule  in  determining  to  embrace  or 

reject  anything,  is  not  whether  it  have  any 
evil  in  it,  but  whether  it  have  more  of  evil 
than  of  good. 

*  *  * 

"stand   with    anybody    that    stands  right. 
'  Stand  with  him  while  he  is  right,  and  part 
with  him  when  he  goes  wrong. 

*  *  * 

Any  policy  to  be  permanent  must  have 
public  opinion  at  the  bottom-something  in 
accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind  as  it  is. 

*  *  * 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might; 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

*  *  * 

Even  though  much  provoked,  let  us  do 
nothing  through  passion  and  ill-temper. 


May  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren for  a  thousand  generations  continue  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  conferred  upon  us  by  a 
united  country. 

;     *    *  * 

Let, not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the 
house  of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently 
and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example 
assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  vio- 
lence when  built. 

J       *  SI 

The  shepherd  drives  the  wolf  from  the 
sheep's  throat,  for  which  the  sheep  thanks 
the  shepherd  as  his  liberator,  while  the  wolf 
denounces  him  for  the  same  act  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  liberty.  ✓ 

*  *  * 

The  way  for  a  young  man  to  rise  is  to  im- 
prove himself  every  way  he  can,  never  sus- 
pecting that  anybody  wishes  to  hinder  him. 

*  *  * 

Suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did  help  any 
man  in  any  situation. 

*  *  * 

Truth  is  your  truest  friend,  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances  are. 

LINCOLN. 

His  was  the  tireless  strength  of  native  truth, 
The  might  of  rugged,  untaught  earnestness; 
Deep-freezing  poverty  made  brave  his  youth, 
And  toned  his  manhood   with    its  winter 

stress.  \ 

—Maurice  Thompson. 


WOMS    OK  LKCOUI. 
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(End  of  the  eeoond  TriAn.^i*.*!  » 

i«*ugurai  j>ddr«os  Var.  4, 1865, 
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Words  of  Wisdom  Undimmed  by  Time 


Excerpts  from  Washington's 
Farewell  Address 

Declines  Third  Term 
HE  PERIOD  FOR  A  NEW  ELECTION  of  a  Citi- 
zen to  administer  the  executive  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  being  not 

far  distant  it  appears  to  me  proper 

.  that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of  the 
resolution  1  have  formed,  to  decline  being 
considered  among  the  number  of  those  out 
of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

Maintain  Public  Credit 
AS  A  VERY  IMPORTANT  SOURCE  OF  STRENGTH  aild 

security,  cherish  public  credit.  One  method 
of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as 
possible,  avoiding  occasions  of  expense  .... 
avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt 
....  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  pos- 
terity the  burden  which  we  ourselves  ought 
to  bear. 


Usurpation  of  Power  Lead: 


It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of 
thinking  in  a  free  country  should  inspire  cau- 
tion in  those  intrusted  with  its  administration, 
to  confine  themselves  within  their  respective 
constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  of  one  department  to 
encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of  en- 
croachment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers 
of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  a 
real  despotism. 

Preserve  Inviolate  the  Constitution 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it 
be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way 
which  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let 
there  be  no  change  by  usurpation ;  for  though 
this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument 
of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed. 


Excerpts  from  Addresses 
by  Abraham  Lincoln 

Appeal  for  National  Unity 

e  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion 
may  have  strained,  it  must  not  brea\ 
our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic 
cords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union 
when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be, 
by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

— first  Inaugural  Address. 

Cherish  Just  and  Lasting  Peace 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work 
we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 

j-j^jjqj-jjj  — Second  Inaugural  Address. 

Risht  Makes  Might 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

— Cuuper  Institute  Speech. 

Of,  By,  and  For  the  People 

It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us, 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 

the  earth.  — Gettysburg  Address. 
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Lincolnics 


"I  must  study  the  plain  physical 
facts  of  the  case,  ascertain  what  is 
possible,  and  learn  what  appears  to 
be  right  and  wise." 

"I  hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  for 
me  to  say  that  if  it  is  probable  that 
God  would  reveal  his  will  to  others  on 
a  point  so  connected  with  my  duty,  it 
might  be  supposed  he  would  reveal  it 
directly  to  me." 

"Success  does  not  so  much  depend 
on  external  help  as  on  self-reliance." 

"Unless  among  those  deficient  of 
intellect,  everybody  you  trade  with 
makes  something." 

"General  Washington  himself  en- 
dured greater  physical  hardships  than 
if  he  had  remained  a  British  subject, 
yet  «ie  was  a  happy  man  because  he 
was  engaged  in  benefiting  his  race." 

"It  is  difficult  to  make  a  man  mis- 
erable while  he  feels  he  is  worthy  of 
himself  and  claims  kindred  to  the 
great  God  who  made  him." 

"It  is  a  cheering  thought  through- 
out life,  that  something  can  be  done 
to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  those 
who  have  been  subject  to  the  hard 
usages  of  the  world." 
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MOTES 


7L-incoln  Was6Blest  to  :iless:  "I  will  bless  thee  and  ma&e 
thy  name  great,  and  be  thou  a  blessing."  Gen.  12:2, 

Lincoln,  The  American  Groat -Heart:     "Moreover  thou  shalt 
provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  nen,  such  as  fear  God, 
men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness;  and  place  such  over 
them."  Ex.  13:21. 

She  Serviceable  Life:     "Remember  unto  me,  0  my  God,  for 
good, all  that  I  have  done  for  this  people."  Heh.  5:1 9# 

Lincoln's  Growth  Under  Pressure:     "Cast  down  but  not  de- 
stroyed." 2  Cor.  4:  9. 

Prayer-^  The  ITation:     "Do  good  in  thy  good  pleasure 
unto  Zion,  build  thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem."  Psa.  51:18# 

Lincoln's  Patriotism:     "Zebulon  was  a  people  that  jeo- 
parded their  lives  unto  the  death."     Judges  5:18. 

Great  Dy  Great  Service;     "Yvhoever  will  be  great  among  you, 
let  him  br  your  minister,  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among 
you,  let  him  be  your  servant."    Matt.  20:26,  27. 

Lincoln  And  His  Lif&  Lessons:     "The  momory  of  the  just  is 
blessed."  Prov.  10:7. 

The  Character  of  Lincoln:     "As  a  man  is,  so  is  his  stren- 
gth." Judges  8:21. 

The  Citizen  Prophet:     "I  have  ordained  thee  a  prophet 
unto  the  nations."     Jer.  1:4. 

Lincoln,  The  Emancipator:  "The  same  did  God  send  to  be  a 
ruler  and  deliverer."    Acts.  7:25. 

The  Poverty  of  Great  Men  in  Youth  and  Important  Factor 
in  Their  Development:     "And  Saul's  servant  spoke  those  words 
in  the  ears  of  David.     And  David  said  "Seemeth  it  a  light 
thing  to  be  a  king's  son-in-law,  seeing  that  I  am  a  poor 
man,  and  lightly  estemed."    I  Sari.  23:23. 

•K-sf-X-** 

SHORT  SAYII'GS  OP  ABRAHAM  LIIICQLH 
"I'm  nothing,  but  truth  is  everything." 
"Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is  right." 
"Freedom  is  the  last,  best  hope  of  the  earth." 
"Dont  swap  horses  in  crossing  a  stream." 
"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might." 
"Hothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time." 
"With.  Maliec  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all." 
"When  you  have  written  a  wrathful  letter--put  it  in  the  st 
stove. " 

"Paith  in  God  is  indispensable  to  successful  statesman- 
ship. " 

"Be  sure  you  put  your  feet  in  the  right  place,  then  stand 
firm. " 

"Por  thirty  years  I  have  been  a  temperance  man,  and  am 
too  old  to  change." 

"gold  is  good  in  it  s  place,  but  loveing,  brave,  patriotic 

men  are  better  than  geld." 

"You  may  fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time.." 

"If  all  that  has  been  said  in  praise  of  woman  were  applied 
to  the  women  of  ,'imerica,   it  would  not  do  them  justice  for 
their  conduct  during  this  war.     Oo-d  "bless  the  women  of 
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WorkVweil.  IaUgh  as  Jon^  as  the  thing. 
liberS^ight^  riSht  becauae  t^ow 

ttVSJ%S-*  a  ba* 

When  you  have  written  „ 
tetter  nut'  it  to,  «L  rtSSiT  a  ™*fM*  , 


Placs.  then  *aa.nd  Ann.  > 
»  is  tatter  only  aowaUww*  to  h«  riafcc  / 

than  at  all  times  to  be  wrong,  ^ 
Don't  shoot  too  higft.-  aim  lour 

not^wi^  ttV  tBan  °La  man  who  ^ 
day.      -         y  taan  fta  w»  jsostar- 

f^L^*  so  many  of  them. 

o/tSe^me^aU^m^^  so™ 
all  of  thT^Wl  buf  People 
of  the  people  all  ^        ^  *  f">o1  a11 


88HH 


the  people  (SmS,  o/1?,,^0'        ««  of 

not  fool  aji  of  the  r££,,'  *£,you  bQW»ened  in  i»os  it  i,  «•„  *v  .  ~~" 
the  time."?  J  H  e  W1  of  W^Uon  is  an  extract  ^  11141  th9 

num.    In  '«Th»  ttrjili     °      T-  Bar- ' 


fool  some  of         nc^0'  "Ton  can\ 

h\mM^Aa%?t  SB 

I  of  the  time"  ia  ,  r  the  People  mi 
iancolnTut  pl8Tpo^Iar^  attributed  t0 

feted  ta  taSoSuSr2rth*aa  bee°  ^ 

the  quotation.  it  $J$a$*-  author  of 
quoted  by  tiQcoIi  jJf^W  to  have  been 


th^^re  opens  soiwidea  field  for 

as  Agriculture."  combination  of  labor  with  cultivated  thoughts 


Famous  Sayings  of  Lincoln 


"Work,  work,  work!" 
"Hold  on  with  a  bull-dog  grip." 
"It's  all  in  the  one  word,  THOR- 
OUGH." 

"Freedom  is  the  last,  best  hope 
of  earth." 

"Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by 
taking  time." 

"Calling   a   sheep's  tail   a  leg 
doesn't  make  it  so." 

"Wealth  is  a  superfluity  of  what 
we  don't  need." 

"Many  have  got  into  a  HABli 
of  being  dissatisfied." 

"Disenthrall  ourselves,  then  we 
shall  save  ourselves." 

"When  you  can't  remove  an  ob- 
stacle, plough  around  It!" 

"Discourage    litigation.  There 
will  still  be  business  enough. 

"God  bless  my  mother !   All  I  am 
or  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  her." 

"Be  sure  you  put  your  feet  m 
the  right  place,  then  stand  firm. 

"When  you  have  written  a  wrath- 
ful letter— put  it  in  the  stove!" 

"Suspicion   and  jealousy  never 
did  help  anv  man  in  any  situation. 

"Never  get  between  the  woman  s 
skillet  and  the  man's  axhelve." 

"Shakespeare  was  the  best  judge 
of  human  nature  that  ever  wrote.  \ 

"It  is  better  only  sometimes  to 
be  right  than  at  all  times  to  be 
wrong."  ,  ,  .  . 

"If  men  never  began  to  drink 
they  would  never  become  drunk- 
ards." ,  .  ,      .  , 

"Don't  shoot  too  high— aim  low 
and  the  common  people  will  under- 
stand."  ■  1 

"I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man 
who  is  not  wiser  today  than  he 
was  yesterday." 

"Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but  ! 
loving,  brave,  patriotic  men  are 
better  than  gold." 

"Would  you  undertake  to  dis- 
prove a  proposition  in  Euclid  by 
calling  Euclid  a  liar?" 

"I  am  like  the  boy  that  stumped 
his  toe;  hurt  too  much  to  laugh 
and  too  big  to  cry." 

"Meet  face  to  face  and  converse 
together— the  best  way  to  efface 
unpleasant  feeling." 

"I  want  it  said  of  me  that  I 
plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a 
flower  where  I  thought  a  flower 
would  grow." 

"Let  not  him  who  Is  homeless 
pull  down  the  house  of  another, 
but  let  him  labor  diligently  to 
build  one  for  himself." 

"You  may  fool  all  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  can 
not  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 

ti"if"  all  that  has  been  said  in 
praise  of  woman  were  applied  to 
the  women  of  America,  it  would 
not  do  them  justice.  God  bless  the 
women  of  America." 

"The  Lord  must  love  the  com- 
mon people-that^  why  he  made 
so  many  of  them." 

"Keep  that  temperance  pledge 
and  it  will  be  the  best  act  of  your 
life  " 

"No  man  is  good  enough  to  gov- 
ern another  man  without  that  oth- 
er man's  consent." 

"A  man  has  no  time  to  spend  in 
quarrels.  If  any  man  ceases  to  at- 
tack me  I  never  remember  the 
past  aeainst  him." 


*  "The"  importance  for  man  and 
beast  of  the  prescribed  weekly 
rest  the  sacred  rights  ot  Christian 
soldiers  and  sailors,  a  becoming 
deference  to  the  best  sentiments 
of  a  Christian  people,  and  a  dm 
repaid  for  the  divine  will  demand 
that  Sunday  labor  be  reduced  to 
the  measure  of  strict  necessity. 

"I  desire  to  see  the  time  when 
education,  by  its.  means,  morality, 
sobriety,  enterprise  and  integrity 
shall  become  much  more  general 
than  at  present,  and  should  be 
Gratified  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
contribute  something  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  measure  which 
might  have  a  tendency  to  accel- 
erate the  happy  period. 

"And  when  the  victory  shall  be 
complete-when  there  shall  be 
neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard 
oS  earth-how  proud  the  title  of 
that  laid,  which  may  truly  chum 
to  be  the  birthplace  and  the  cradle 
of  both  those  resolutions  that 
shall  have  ended 'in  that  victory! 
How  nobly  distinguished  that  peo- 
ple who  shall  have  Planted,  ami 
irtnred  to  maturity,  both  the  po- 
nUcal  and  moral  freedom  of  their 

SP"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past 
are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  pres- 

Cn'^'apital  has  its  rights,  which  are 
worthy  of  protection  as  any 
lights  nor  is  it  denied  that  there 
is  and  probably  always  will  be  a 
relation  between  labor  and  capital, 
producing  mutual  benefits  No 
i  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be 
trusted  than  those  who  toil  up 
from  poverty— none  less  inclined  to 
take  or  touch  aught  which  they 
!  have  not  honestly  earned." 

"My  boy,  never  TRY  to  be  Pres- 
ident!' li  you  do,  you  never  will 
be." 

"There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a 
fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  law. 

"Faith  in  God  is  indispensable  to 
successful  statesmanship." 

"Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my 
faith  with  friend  and  foe." 

"That  some  are  rich  shows  that 
others  may  become  rich." 

"Public  opinion  in  this  country 
is  everything." 

"Is  a  man  to  blame  for  having  a 
pair  of  cowardly  legs?" 

"I  know  I  am  right  because  I 
know  liberty  is  right." 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might." 

"Don't  swap  horses  in  crossing  a 
stream." 

"I  can  bear  censure,  but  not  in- 
sult." 

"We  cannot  escape  history." 
"Give  the  boys  a  chance." 


J    fx,  lufclT 


Memorable  Words  by  Which 

Lincoln  Revealed  Himself 


NEITHER  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  accusa- 
tions against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruc- 
tion to  the  government,  nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves.  Let  us  have 
faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it."— Cooper  Institute,  February  .27,  1860. 


"I  hold  that  in  contemplation  of  universal  law  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  union  of  these  states  is  perpetual."—  First  Inaugural  Address. 

"The  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  law  for  the 
suppression  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  are  each  as  well  enforced,  per- 
haps, as  any  law  ever  can  be  in  a  community  where  the  moral  sense 
of  (he  people  imperfectly  supports  the  law  itself."— First  Inaugural 
Address. 


"AM  honor  to  our  revolutionary  ancestors,  to  whom  wc  are  in- 
debted for  these  institutions  *  *\*  They  were  a  fortress  of  strength; 
but  what  the  invading  focman  could  never  do,  the  silent  artillery  of 
time  has  done— the  levelling  of  its  walls.  .  They  are  gone.  They  were 
a  forest  of  giant  oaks;  hut  the  restless  hurricane  has  swept  over  them 
and  left  only  here  and  there  a  lonely  trunk,  despoiled  of  its  verdure, 
shorn  of  its  foliage,  unshading  and  unshaded,  to  murmur  in  a  few 
more  gentle  breezes  and  to  combat  w  ith  its  mutilated  limbs  a  few  more 
ruder  storms,  and  then  to  sink  and  be  no  more."— Springfield  Address 
1837. 

"Aty  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well  upon  this 
whole  subject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  there 
be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a  step  which  yon 
would  never  take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking 
time;  but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated  by  it."— First  Inaugural 
Address. 

"Hie  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield 
and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this 
broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched, 
as  they  surely  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature."— Second 
Inaugural  Address. 

"If  wc  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offenses 
which  in  the  providence  of  God  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having 
continued  through  His  appointed  time,  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and 
that  He  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due 
to  those  by  whom  the  offense  came,  shall  wc  discern  therein  any  de- 
parture from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living 
God  always  ascribe  to  Him?  Fondly  do  we  hope— fervently  do  we 
pray— that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet 
if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's 
250  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of 
blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword— as  was  said  3,000  years  ago,  so  still  must  it  be  said:  'The 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.'  "—Second 
Inaugural  Address. 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  sec  the  right-let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphan;  to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
I  ourselves  and  with  all  nations."—- Second  Inaugural  Address. 


FAMOUS  SAYINGS  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 

I  shall  proclaim  my  policy  if  I  am  assassi- 
nated on  the  spot. 

As  a  nation  of  free  men  we  must  live  at  all_ 
times,  or  die  by  suicide. 

Towering  genius  disdains  a  beaten  path. 
—If  a  man  is  honest  in  his  mind,  you  are 
pretty  safe  in  trusting  him. 

All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my 
angel  mother. 

If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  then  nothing  is 
wrong. 

I  have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any 
man's  bosom. 

-  Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is  right. 

God  reigns,  and  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton still  lives. 

You  may  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,  and  you  may  fool  all  the  people  some 
of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people 
all  of  the  time. 


WORDS  OF  LINCOLN 
Learn  the  laics  and  obey  them. 
!  am  nothing,  hut  truth  is  every- 

^Killing  the  dog  does  not  cure  the 

U%ve  us  a  little  more  light- and  a 

^^Tnottest  to  snap  horses  vhile 

CVXSS"  through  thick  and 

thin,  I  ^MX^kKlNCOLN. 


Lincoln  Saying* 

Always  do  the  very  best  Y * u  {of 
S  1  send  a  man  to^ buy  ^ 
^  I  eXP£n^haS  Sere  are  in  his  tad. 

The  value  ol  me 

condition.^     „  {or  lf  we  never  try,  we 

1  say  try, 
never  succeed.  ..       n  injustice. 

He  sticks  tnrou6 

sense  of  the  A»c, 

to  run  away!  better  let  him 
and  he  want,  to  ru 

oortant  principles  may  and  must 
Important  k 
infl«lbk-    a  Utile  more  light,  and  a  little 

Give  us  a  litti<= 
Ipss  noise.  .         „,;n  come.  , 

k^ever  fear,  victory  ^  ^  ^  good 

1  have  done  all 
of  mankind. 


LINCOLN'S  SAYINGS 


u  imeu    htatcs    two    or    three  times 

Word^Ser^  l"eSe  ^"o«Te 

"l'U7^  "aneu^fS  urt.i  ea°o  , 
ii"".  and  for  a  purpose  full  of  sic- 

U^or'suchX SSE"*" an°v  rt1[e 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  " 
covert    lansuaee    m,Vw  l 

nothing-  on  the  face  of  the  great  char 
er  of  uberty  suggesting  that  such  a" 

staVeLfX  'li  as^e^t 
in  0„Cran  qU'K  that  disturbing  el™ 

where  Is  the  philosophy  o,  statesman 

that  th- 'Ulkin*  ab"ul  it.  and 
that  the  public  mind  is  all  at  once 
to  cease  being  agitated  by  it? 

inTtUufio^'n/"',  th»t~«»ntemplate«  the 
4  *  i  of  slavery  in  this  country 

around    whEh'V  h^,theSman 
their  arguments  circle,  from  which  a 
their  propositions  radiate.     Thev  look 
upon  it  as  being  a  moral,  social  and 
Political  wrong;  and  while  thev  con 
Opiate   it  as  such,   they    neve  the 
ess    have   due   regard   for   its  actual 

existence  among  us,  and  the  diffieu? 
les  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any  saul 

factory  way.  and  to  all  the  constit  ? 

tlonal    obligations    thrown    about  St" 

Yet,  having  a  due  regard   for  these 

mat    looks    to    its    not    creating  anv 
more    danger.     They    insist    that  2 
-should,  as  far  as  may  be,  be  treated 

o?  SeESiVl?  °ne  °f  ^thols 
or  treating  it  as  a  wrong    s  to  make 

Thev^T  thf*      sha"  "0  larger! 

They  also  desire  a  policy  that  looks 
to  a  peaceful  end  of  slavey  "  ^ 
time,  as  being  wrong.  .    .  16 

inThrhL'S  the  jssue  that  wUI  continue 
in     this     country     whan    these     noor  h 

shal  be  silent.  It  is  the  eternal  strug- 
gle between  these  two  principles  thlt 

binning  of  time,  and  will  ever  con- 
tinue to  struggle.  The  one  1,  the 
common  right  of  humanity,  and  t  o 
other  the  divine  right  of  kings     It  is 

M  Me,Sirit  Ula,t  says'  "y°u  work 

and  toil  and  earn  bread,  and  I'll  cat  1 

It.       No    matter    in    what    shape  "  it  '] 

comes,    whether  from   the   mouth   of  q 
a  king  who  seeks  to  bestride  the  peo 

of  L'f  "leir  labor-  or  fr°m  one  race 
anofhtr  ,S  a"  aP°loev  for  enslaving 
another  race,  it  is  the  same  tvran- 
mcal  principle. 

-Lincoln-Douglas    debate,  1858. 


LINCOLN'S  SAYINGS 


While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  al- 
low me  to  say  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  indulge  in  that  inconvenient  mode 
sometimes  adopted  in  public  speak- 
ing, of  reading  from  documents;  but 
I  shall  depart  from  that  rule  so  far 
as  to  read  a  little  scrap  from  his 
speech,  which  notices  this  first  topic 
of  which  I  speak— that  is,  provided 
I  can  find  it  in  the  paper: 

Gentlemen,  reading  from  speeches,  is 
a  very  tedious  business,  particularly 
for  an  old  man  that  has  on  specta- 
cles, and  more  so  if  the  man  be  so 
tall  that  he  has  to  bend  over  to  the 
light. 

I  am  not  a  master  of  language;  I 
have  not  a  fine  education ;  I  am  not 
capable-  of  entering  into  a  disquisi- 
tion upon  dialectics,  as  I  believe  you 
call  It;  but  I  do  not  believe  the  lan- 
guage I  employed  bears  any  such 
construction  as  Judge  Douglas  puts 
upon  it.  But  T  don't  care  about  a 
quibble  in  regard  to  words. 

I  have  always  hated  slavery.  I 
think,  as  much  as  any  abolitionist — I 
have  been  an  old  old  line  whig— I 
have  always  hated  it;  but  I  have  al- 
ways been  quiet  about  it  until  this 
new  era  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Nebraska  bill  again. 

The  Dred  Scott  decision  is  the  first 
of  its  kind;  It  is  an  astonisher  in  le- 
gal history.  It  is  a  new  wonder  of 
the  world.  It  is  based  upon  false- 
hood in  the  main  as  to  the  facts. 

I  do  not  claim,  gentlemen,  to  be 
unselfish;  I  do  not  pretend  that  I 
would  not  like  to  go  to  the  United 
States  senate,— I  make  no  such  hypo- 
critical pretense:  but  I  do  say  to  you 
that  in  this  mighty  issue  it  is  noth- 
ing to  vou— nothing  to  the  mass  of 
the  people  of  the  nation— whether  or 
not  Judge  Douglas  or  myself  shall 
ever  be  heard  of  after  this  night. 

There  are  white  men  enough  to 
marrv  all  the  white  women,  and 
enough  black  men  to  marry  all  the 
black  women;  and  in  God's  name  let 
them  be  so  married. 

It  is  said  in  one  of  the  admonitions 
of  our  Lord,  "As  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect,  be  ye  also  perfect." 
The  'Savior,  I  suppose,  did  not  ex- 
pect that  anv  human  creature  couRl 
be  perfect  as  the  Father  in  heaven; 
but  he  said,  "As  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect,  be  ye  also  per- 
fect." He  set  that  up  as  a  standard; 
and  he  did  most  towards  reaching 
that  standard  attained  the  highest  de- 
gree of  moral  perfection.  So  I  say 
in  relation  to  the  principle  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  let  It  be  as 
nearly  reached  as  we  can.  If  we 
cannot  give  freedom  to  every  crea- 
ture, let  us  do  nothing  that  will  im- 
pose slavery  upon  any  other  crea- 
ture. 

Senator  Douglas  is  of  world  wide 
renown.  All  the  Illinois  politicians  of 
his  party  for  years  past  have  been 
looking  upon  him  as  certainly  at  no 
distant  date  to  be  president  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  seen  in  his 
round,  jolly,  fruitful  face  postoffices, 
land  offices,  maishalships.  and  cabi- 
net appointments,  chargeships  and 
foreign  missions  bursting  and  sprout- 
ing out  in  wonderful  exuberance, 
ready  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  their 
greedv  hands.  On  the  contrary,  no-  j 
body  has  ever  expected  me  to  be 
president.  In  my  poor,  lean,  lank 
face,  nobody  has  ever  seen  that  any 
cabbages  were  sprouting  out.  These 
are  disadvantages  all,  taken  together, 
that  the  republicans  labor  under.  We 
have  to  fight  this  battle  upon  prin- 
ciple,  and  upon  principle  alone. 

I  set  out  in  this  campaign  with  the 
intention  of  conducting  it  strictly  as 
a  gentleman,  in  substance  at  least,  ir 
not  in  the  outside  polish.  The  latter 
I  shall  never  be;  but  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  inside  of  a  gentleman  I 
hope  I  understand,  and  am  not  less 
]  inclined  to  practice  than  others. 

I  have  often  expressed  an  expecta- 
tion  to   die,    but   I   have   never  ex- 
pressed  a  wish   to   die.  i 
Lincoln-Douglas    Debate,  I808. 


LINCOLN'S  SAYINGS 


I  do  not  understand  that  because  I 

Xtfe  My  understanding  is  that  I 
a  wire.    i\iy  v  in 

„„  J'utt  let  Mr  .lor,.     1  ™  "JnW 

or  wives  of  negroes. 

t  rf„  not  suppose  that  In  the  most 
nLceluI  wT  ^timate  extinction 
peacetui  hundred 

^Sf-.ttoif.bS'tS^t  will  occur 
In  the  best  way  for  both  races,  in 
God's  own  good  time,  I  have  no  doubt. 

T  would  then  like  to  know  how  It 

out  false. 
But  the  judge  will  have  "it  that^rf,^ 

f •  "K,rr« "iS?  -><• 

requires  us  to  maite  uuuu 

S3K nHS-elf.  I  *. .  the  day 
cnnroacliing  when  his  pm  01 

'years  V""  w>ntSbe°crowPded 
down  his  own  throat 

Now   I  confess  myself  as  belonging 
to  thTt  class  in  the  country  who  con 

and  toe  difficulties  of  getting ,r  d  o 
it  In  any  satisfactory  way,  and  to  all 
b„   constitutional    obligations  which 

And  I  do  thlnk-I  repeat,  though  I 
Baw  It  on  a  former  occasion-that 
Judge  Douglas  and  whoever,  like 
him  teaches  that  the  negro  has  no 
Share,  humble  though  it  may  be.  In 
tSe  Declaration  of  I^"f  «;r 
e-oinc  back  to  the  era  of  our  liber  y 
and  independence,  and.  so  far  as  in 
him  lies  muzzling  the  cannon  that 
thunders  its  annual  Joyous  return 
that  h«  is  blowing  out  the  moral 
Bhts  around  us.  when  he  contends 
fat  whoever  wants  slaves  has  a  right 

H£^-heeiov3C^rty^ 

for  making  the  institution  of  slavery 
perpetual  and  national. 

T  am  not  a  very  daring  man,  but  I 
dared  tilt  much,  judge,  and  I  am  not 
scared  about  it  yet. 

xjjan  Douglas  the  exclusive  right, 
in  tois  country,  of  being  on  all  sWe. 
of  a  Questions?  Is  nobody  allowed 
ihot  Vteh  privilege  but  himself?  Is 
ne  to  hXe  K«r9  monopoly  on  that 

■UWeCtUncoln-Douglas  Debates  1858. 


Abraham  Lincoln  Said 

Hold  on  with  a  bulldog  grip. 
This  nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's  side. 
Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking 
time. 

When  you  can't  remove  an  obstacle,  plow 
around  it. 

Be  sure  you  put  your  feet  in  the  right 
place,  then  stand  firm. 

When  you  have  written  a  wrathful  letter 
— put  it  in  the  stove. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man  who  is  not 
wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday. 

The  Lord  must  love  the  common  people — 
that's  why  he  made  so  many  of  them. 


Words  From  Lincoln 

Truth  is  generally  the  best  vindication  against  6lander. 

— Hematic  made  when  requested  to  dismiss  Montgom- 
ery Blair,  Postmaster-General. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  tht 
ultimate  justice  of  the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or 
equal  hope  in  the  world. 

— First  Inaugural  Address,  March  -},  1SG1. 

I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  erron, 
and  I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear 
to  be  true  views. 

— Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  August  22,  1862. 

"We  trust,  Sir,  that  God  is  on  our  side." 

''It  is  more  important  to  know  that  we  are  on  God's 

side." 

— Reply  to  deputation  of  southerners  during  Civil  War. 

In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave  we  assure  freedom  to 
the  free, — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  w# 
preserve. 

— Annual  Message  to  Congress,  December  1,  1862, 


J  Thriftograms  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 

Keep  pegging  away. 
Answer  with  facts,  not  arguments. 
Get  ready  and  the  chance  will  come 
;      We  all  like  the  man  who  "sticks  through. 
I  thick  and  thin." 

The  value  of  life  is  to  improve  one's 
:  condition. 

Nothing  is  so  local  as  not  to  be  of  some' 
general  benefit. 
*      May  the  vast  future  not  have  to  lament- 
I  that  you  neglected  it. 

Shall  he  who  cannot  do  much  be  for  that 
,  reason  excused  if  he  do  nothing? 

When  an  occasion  is  piled  high  with  diffi- 
culty, we  must  rise  to  the  occasion. 

What  is  it  that  we  hold  most  dear?  Our 
own  liberty  and  prosperity. 

Be  a  patriot!    Don't  mar  the  immortal, 
emblem  of  humanity,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 
Every  blade  of  grass  is  a  study;  and  to 
I  produce  two  where  there  was  but  one  is- 
both  a  profit  and  a  pleasure. 

The  hired  laborer  of  yesterday  labors  on. 
.  Ins  own  account  to-day  and  will  hire  others 
to  labor  for  him  to-morrow. 

Teach  economy,  that  is  one  of  the  first 
and  highest  virtues.  It  begins- with  saving- 
money. 


Abraham  Lincoln  Said: 

I MUST  stand  with  anybody  who  stands  right; 
stand  with  him  while  he  is  right  and  part  With 
him  when  he  goes  wrong. 
"Truth  is  generally  the  best  vindication  against 
slander." 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  x^ight;  unci 
in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  dutj 
as  we  understand  it." 

"Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  wnjtoe 
in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people?  Is  there  any 
better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world. 

-I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  a,  they  shall 
appear  to  be  true  views." 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all 

and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves, and  with  all  nations. 


Lincoln's  Sayings 
"The  Lord  must  love  the  com- 
mon people— that's  why  He  made 
so  many  of  them." 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  to 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in."  '  u. 

"Wealth  is  a  superfluity  of  what 
we  don't  need." 
"No  men  living  are  more  worthy 
1  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil 

up  from  poverty." 
1     "I    am    nothing,    but   truth  is 
everything.^ 

"Public  opinion  in  this  country 
is  everything." 

"It  is  not  best  to  swap  horses 
when  crossing  a 'stream." 

"When  we  tan't  remove  an  ob- 
stacle, plow  around  it." 

"Calling  a  sheep's  tail  a  leg  does 
not  make  \t  so." 

"When  you  have  written  a 
wrathful  /  letter— put  it  in  the 
stove." 

"Human  nature  will  not 
change." 

"There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a 
fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  rule." 

"God  bless  the  women  of 
America." 

"You  may  fool  all  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  but  you 
cannot  fool  all  of  t£e  people  all 
of  the  time." 


X 


Do  not  worry;  cat  three  square  meals  a 
day;  say  your  prayers;  be  courteous  to 
your  creditors;  keep  your  digestion  good; 
exercise;  go  slow  and  easy.  Maybe  there 
are  other  things  that  your  special  case 
requires  to  make  you  happy,  but,  my 
friend,  these  I  reckon  will  give  you  a  good 
lift. — Abraham  Lincoln. 


SAYINGS  OF  LINCOLN 


APHORISMS  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 1 


"Let  us  hare  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right." 

"Fondly  do  wc  hope — fervently  do  we  pray— that  this  mighty  scourge 
of  war  may  speedily  pass  away." 

"That  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

"I  believe  that  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free." 

"The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land, 
will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they 
will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

"It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  ask  a  just  God's  assist- 
ance in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces." 

"This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  tha  people  who  inhabit 

it." 

"Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
the  people?" 


IMMORTAL  SAYINGS  OF  LINCOLN 


Stand  wiili  anybody  that  stands  right.  Stand  with  him  while  he 
is  right,  and  part  with  him  when  he  goes- wrong. 

ft      ft      ft  ft 

The  true  rule,  in  determining  to  embrace  or  reject  anything,  is 
not  whether  it  has  any  evil  in  it,  but  whether  it  has  more  or  evil  than 
of  good.'   There  are  few  things  whoHy  evil  or  wholly  good. 

k-   n    h  ft 

In  litis.  age  in  this  country  public  sentiment  is  everything.  With 
it  nothing  can  faii:  against  it  nothing:  can  succeed. 

ft      ft      91  91 

Let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on 
the  blood  of'  his  father,  arid  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his 
children's  liberty. 

9.      9!,      ft  ft 

It  us  an  old  maxim  and  a  very  -sound  one  that  he  who  dances 
should  always  pay  the  fiddler.  Now,  .sir.  if  any  gentlemen,  whose 
money  is  a  burden  to  them  ehoo.se  to  lead  off  a  dance.  I  am  aecidodly 
opposed  to  the  people's  money  being  uaed  to  pay  the  tiddler. 

9>,      ft      9>.  ft 

Men  are  not  flattered  by  "being  shown  that  there  has  been  a 
difference  of  purpose  between  the  Almighty  and  them. 

9l      ft      ft  ft 

An  honest  laborer  digs  coal  at  about  seventy  cents  a  day,  while 
the  President  digs  abstractions  at  about  .seventy  dollars  a  day.  The 
coal  is  clearly  worth  more  than  the  abstraction,  and  yet  what  a  mon- 
strous inequality  in  the  prices. 

15       9.       9  9. 

Will  springs  from  thu  two  elements  of  moral  =cii»e  ami.  fccir- 

UltereSt'  9i      ft      9,  9!. 

Important  principles  may  and  must  be  inflexible. 

91     ft     ft  ft 

I  never  encourage  deceit,  and  falsehood,  especially  if  you  have 
got  a  bad  memory,  is  the  worst  a  fellow  can  have.  The  fact  is  truth 
is  vour  truest  friend. 

9>,      ft      9,  ft 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  language  of  eulogy.  1  have 
never  studied  the  art  of  paying  compliments  to  women;  but  T  must 
Bay  that  if  all  that  has  been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  in  praise  of  women  were  applied  to  the  women  of 
Vmoriea,  jt  would  not.  do  them  justice  for  their  conduct  during  this 
war     i  will  close  by  saying  God  bless  the  women  of  America. 

9i      9      9,  9 

A."  jury  too  frequently  has  at  least  one  member  more  ready  to  hang 
the  panel  than  to  hang  the  traitor. 

9.      9,      9..  ft 

It  is  difficult  to  make  :i  man  miserable  virile  he  feels  lie  is  worthy 
of  himself  and  claim*  kindred  to  the  great  God  who  made  him. 

ft      V,      9i  9 

A  universal  feeling  whether  well  or  ill-founded  cannot  safely  be 
disregarded.  „     „     r  9, 

Discourage  litigation.'  Persuade  sour  neighbor  to  compromise 
whenever  you  can.  .  .  -  As  a  peacemaker  the  lawyer  has  a  su- 
perior opportunity  of  being  a  good  man.  There  will  still  be  busi- 
ness enough.  ^      ^      ^  ^ 

Let  no  young  man  choosing  the.  law  for  a  calling  for  a  moment 
'  yield  to  the  'popular  belief — resolve  to  be  honest  at  all  events;  and  if 
in  your  own  judgment  you  cannot  be  an  honest  lawyer,  resolve  to  be 
honest  without  being  a  lawyer. 

9.      9.      91  9. 
The  loss  of  enemies  does  not  eompeiisatis  for  the  lose  of  friends. 

ft  .  ft     9i  ft 
The  better  part  of  onts'n  life  consists  of  his  friendship*. 

ft      9,      ft  91 

Few  can  be  Induced  to  labor  exclusively  for  posterity;  and  none 
will  do  It  enthusiastically, 

9.      9.     ft  * 

Gold  Is  good  in  Us  place,  but  living  brave,  patriotic  men  art*  batter 
than  gold. 


Sayings  by  Lincoln 

1  will  study  and  get  ready  and  maybe  my 
chance  will  come. 

Be  sure  you  put  your  feet  in  the  right  place 
and  then  stand  firm. 

And  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without 
guile  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our 
trust  in  God,  and  go  forward  without  fear  and 
with  manly  hearts. 

Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time. 

When  you  can't  remove  an  obstacle,  plow 
around  it. 

The  way  for  a  young  man  to  rise  is  to  im- 
prove every  way  he  can,  never  suspecting  that 
anybody  wishes  to  hinder  him. 

To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the 
name  of  Washington  is  alike  impossible.  Let 
none  attempt  it.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the 
name  and  in  its  naked  deathless  splendor  leave 
it  shining  on. 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all ;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us 
to  'see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan- 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all 
nations. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might; 
and  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

1  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed 
wish  that  all  men  everywhere  should  be  free. 

A  house  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand. 
I  believe  this  Government  can  not  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free. 

You  can  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven 
to  destroy  the  Government ;  while  I  shall  have 
the  most  solemn  one  to  "preserve,  protect  and 
defend  "  it. 

The  mystic  chords  of  memory  stretching 
from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every 
living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  Union,  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the 
better  angels  of  our  nature. 

Do  not  swap  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream. 

You  can  fool  part  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,  and  all  of  the  people  part  of  the  time ; 
but  you  can  not  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man  who  is  not 
wiser  today  than  he  was  yesterday. 

The  leading  rule  for  the  man  of  every  calling 
is  diligence ;  never  put  off  until  tomorrow  what 
you  can  do  today. 

Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  faith  with  friend 
and  foe. 

Faith  in  God  is  indispensable  to  successful 
statesmanship. 

God  bless  my  mother ;  all  I  am  or  hope  to 
be  I  owe  to  her. 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN   IN  186^' 


*—  Ml  it 


relahon  between  capital  and  labor  produdng  muLal fTErfSat 
enterprise.*-        hente  *  "         "«—~t  to  inoum?  Tn'd' 

2rur^5  ^jaor^,dpoLdrh^%h,rrLos'ro,her'  b.ut 

assurino  that  hi,  own'.haH  be  ^l&'3&^^3FPh' 


iE  foregoing  phrases  by  Abraham  Lincoln  taken  from  his  reply  to 
letter  nominating  him  for  membership  in  the  Workington's 
cation  of  New  York,  are  among  his  most  widely  quoted  remarks 
lat  same  letter  he  quoted  from  his  1861  message  to  Congress' 

15 aT\ °u  reCCS?y'  SUCh  tHng  as  the  free  hired  laborer 
re  inlhese  £  t°  T  **  ^  Man*  indeP-^nt  men  every- 
re  in  these  States,  a  few  years  back  in  their  lives,  were  hired 
rers.  The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the  world,  labors  for 
y  while  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for 
ielf,  then  labors  on  h,s  own  account  another  while,  and  at  length 


hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This  is  the  just,  and  generous 
and  prosperous  system,  which  opens  the  way  to  .U-^eshopeZZ 
and  consequent  energy,  and  progress,  and  improvement  of  cond^t 
to  all.  No  men  hving  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  wh 
oil  up  from  poverty;  none  less  inclined  to  take  or  touch  aught  whi 
they  have  not  honestly  earned.  Let  them  beware  of  sumnLn? 


"Truth  Is  Your  Truest  Friend"  .  .  .  Abraham  Lined* 


If  I  know  my  heart,  my  gratitude  is  free  from 
any  taint  of  personal  triumph.  It's  not  pleasure 
for  me  to  triumph  over  anyone. 

•  •     •  • 

Laughter  .  .  .  the  joyous  evergreen  of  life. 

•  *     *  * 

Be  sure  you  put  your  feet  in  the  right  place 

and  then  stand  firm. 

•  •     •  • 

//  you  intend  to  go  to  work,  there  is  no  better 
place  than  right  where  you  are;  if  you  do  not 
intend  to  go  to  work,  you  cannot  get  along  any- 
where. 

•  •     •  • 

/  do  the  very  best  I  know  how,  the  very  best 
way  /  can,  and  I  mean  to  keep  on  doing  so  until 
the  end. 

•  •     •  • 

Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it 
not  themselves;  and,  under  the  rule  of  a  just  Cod, 
cannot  long  retain  it. 

•  •     •  • 

/  have  noticed  that  folks  are  generally  about 
as  happy  as  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  be. 

•  •     •  • 

Determine  that  the  thing  can  and  shall  be 
done,  and  then  we  shall  find  the  way. 

.•     •     •  • 

He  has  the  right  to  criticize  who  has  a  heart 
to  help. 


The  wisdom 
and  eloquence 
of  Abraham 


incoln 


MEMORABLE  SAYINGS,  MANY  STILL 
APPLICABLE  TO  OUR  PRESENT  DAY 
PROBLEMS  AND  ASPIRATIONS 


Lincoln  looked  like  this  in  the 
1340's  when  he  visaed  Farmington 

Joshua  F.  Speed  was  Lincoln's  room- 
mate  in  Springfield  for  four  years, 
and  perhaps  the  closest  friend  he  over 
had.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
intimate  of  Lincoln's  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  Speed,  whom  he  stayed 
with  on  several  occasions  at  Farming, 
ton,  on  the  Bardstown  Road,  now  a 
Lincoln  and  Speed  Family  Shrine. 


■From  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural 
Address: 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity 
for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in; 
to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan-to 
do  all  which  may  achieve  and  chensn  a 
just  and  lasting  peace,  among  ourselves, 
and  with  all  nations. 

Other  Famous  Lincoln  Quotations: 
A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  I  believe  this  government  cannot 
endure,  permanently  half  slave  and  half 
free. 

God  must  like  the  common  people  or  he 
would  not  have  made  so  many  of  them. 

Let  us  at  all  times  remember  that  all 
American  citizens  are  brothers  of  a  com- 
mon country,  and  should  dwell  together 
in  the  bonds  of  fraternal  feeling. 

As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not 
be  a  master.  This  expresses  my  idea  of 
democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  no 
democracy. 

i'. 

Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty 
which  God  has  planted  in  our  bosoms. 
Our  defence  is  in  the  preservation  of  the 
spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage 
of  all  men,  in  all  lands  everywhere. 

Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  de- 
serve it  not  for  themselves,  and,  under 
a  just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare 
to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

.  Stand  with  anyone  that  stands  right 
stand  with  him  while  he  is  right,  and 
part  with  him  when  he  is  wrong. 

I  know  that  the  Lord  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  right;  but  it  is  my  constant 
anxiety  and  prayer  that  I  and  this  nation 
should  be  on  the  Lord's  side!  . 


The  strongest  hond  of  human  sympathy, 
outside  of  the  family  relation,  should  be 
one  uniting  of  all  working  people,  of  all 
nations  and  tongues  and  kindred. 

I 

Troperlv  is  the  first  fruit  of  labor;  prop, 
crty  is  "desirable;  is  a  positive  good  in 
the  world.  That  some  should  be  rich 
shows  that  others  may  become  rich  and 
hence  is  just  encouragement  to  industry 
and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  is 
houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  an- 
other, but  let  him  work  diligently  and 
build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example 
assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from 
violence  when  built. 

No  men  living  arc  more  worthy  to  be 
trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from 
poverty— none  less  inclined  to  take  or 
touch,  aught  which  they  have  not  hon- 
estly earned. 

A  nation  which  endures  factious  domes- 
tic division,  is  exposed  to  disrespect 
abroad. 

It  mav  be  asked,  why  suppose  danger  to 
oui  political  institutions?  Have  we  not 
preserved  them  for  more  than  y 
'.-cars'  And  why  may  we  not  for  Mtj 
"limes  as  long?  We  hope  there  is  no  sui- 
Sent reason.  We  hope  all  dangers  may 
be  overcome;  but  to  conclude  that  no 
danger  may  ever  arise,  would  in  itself 
be  extremely  dangerous. 

Let  every  American,  every  well-wisher 
to  his  posterity,  swear  by  the  blood  of 
the  Revolution,  never  to  violate  in  the 
least  particular,  the  laws  of  the  country; 
and  never  to  tolerate  their  violation  by 
others. 


Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed 
by  every  American  mother  to  the  lisping 
babe  that  prattles  in  her  lap— let  it  be 
taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in 
colleges;  let  it  be  written  in  primers, 
spelling  books,  and  in  Almanacs;  let  it 
be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed 
in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in 
courts  of  justice.  And,  in  short,  let  it 
become  the  political  religion  of  the 
nation. 

Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  peculiar 
ambition.  ...  1  can  say  for  one  that  I 
have  no  other  so  great  as  that  of  being 
esteemed  by  my  fellow  men  by  rendering 
myself  worthy  of  their  esteem. 

God  bless  my  mother;  all  that  r  «m-«r- 
cver  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  her. 

I  happen,  temporarily,  to  occupy  this  big 
White  House.  I  am  a. living  witness  that 
any  one  of  your  children  may  look  to 
come  here  as  my  father's  child  has. 

The  way  for  a  young  man  to  rise  is  to 
improve  himself  in  every  way  he  can. 

I  don't  think  much  of  a  man  who  is  not 
wiser  today  than  he  was  yesterday. 

I  shall  never  be  old  enough  to  speak 
without  embarrassment  when  I  have 
nothing  to  say. 

I  am  profitably  engaged  in  reading  the 
Bible  Take  all  of  this  book  upon  reason 
that  you  can  and  the  balance  upon  faith, 
and  you  will  live  and  die  a  better  man. 

Reasonable  men  have  long  since  agreed 
that  intemperance  is  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  greatest,  of  all  evils  of  man- 
kind. 


Lincoln  Said : 


Old  Abe's  Way  of  Looking  at  Some  Things  That  Trouble  Us 


RIENDS,  the  time  has  come  when  these  sentiments  shall 
be  uttered,  and  if  it  is  decreed  that  I  shall  go  down,  let 
me  go  down  linked  to  the  truth— let  me  die  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  what  is  just  and  right. 


On  Men 

If  you  intend  to  go  to  work,  there  is  no  better  place  than  right  where 
you  are. 

Never  be  sorry  for  what  you  don't  write;  it  is  the  things  you  do 
write  that  you  are  usually  sorry  for. 

I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  don't  think  much  of  a  man  who  is  not 
wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday. 

By  a  course  of  reasoning  Euclid  proves  that  all  the  angles  in  a  tri- 
angle are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Now,  if  you  undertook  to  dis- 
prove that  proposition  would  you  prove  it  false  by  calling  Euclid  a 
liar? 

On  Wealth 

Wealth  is  simply  a  superfluity  of  what  we  don't  need.  I  have  a  cot- 
tage and  eight  thousand  dollars  in  money,  and  hope  to  increase  it  to 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  that  is  as  much  as  any  man  ought  to 
want. 

What  do  you  think  of  those  fellows  in  Wall  Street  who  are  gam- 
bling in  gold  at  such  a  time  as  this?  For  my  part  (bringing  his 
clenched  hand  down  upon  the  table)  T  wish  every  one  of  them  had  his 
devilish  head  shot  off.— (Said  to  be  Lincoln's  harshest  utterance.) 

The  love  of  property  and  a  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong  have 
conflicting  places  in  our  organization,  which  often  makes  a  man's 
course  seem  crooked,  his  conduct  a  riddle. 

Whatever  change  may  occur  in  the  quantity  of  money  in  any  com- 
munity time  will  adjust  the  derangement  produced ;  but  while  that 
adjustment  is  progressing  all  suffer  more  or  less  and  very  many  lose 
everything  that  renders  life  desirable.  And  no  fluty  is  more  impera- 
tive on  the  Government  than  that  of  furnishing  the  people  a  sound 
and  uniform  currency. 

On  Questions 

All  should  share  the  privileges  of  government  who  assist  in  bearing 
its  burdens;  consequently,  I  would  admit  all  whites  to  the  rights  of 
suffrage  who  pay  taxes  or  bear  arms,  by  no  means  excluding  females. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  national  bank,  of  an  internal  improvement  sys- 
tem, and  of  a  high  protective  tariff.  That  the  poorest  and  most 
thinly  populated  countries  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  opening 
of  good  roads  and  in  the  clearing  of  navigable  streams  is  what  no 
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right  of  humanity  and  the  divine  right  of  kings.  In  whatever  shape 
it  develops  itself  it  is  the  same  tyrannical  spirit  that  says  :  "  You  toil 
and  work  and  earn  bread  and  I'll  eat  it." 

Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  is  only  the 
fruit  of  labor  and  could  never  have  existed  first.  Labor  is  the  su- 
perior of  capital  and  deserves  much  the  higher  consideration.  No 
men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from 
povertv.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering  a  political  power  which 
they  already  possess  and  which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely  be  used  to 
close  the  door  of  advancement  against  such  as  they,  and  to  fix  new 
disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them,  till  all  of  liberty  shall  be  lost. 

The  strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy,  outside  of  the  family  re- 
lation, should  be  one  uniting  all  working  people,  of  all  nations  and 
tongues  and  kindred.  Nor  should  this  lead  to  a  warfare  upon  prop- 
erty or  the  owners  of  property. 

Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but 
let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one  for  himself. 

There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  law. 
Among  free  men  there  can  be  no  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet, 
and  they  who  take  such  appeal  are  sure  to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the 
costs. 

On  Government 

1  Our  Government  rests  in  public  opinion.  Whoever  can  change 
public  opinion  can  change  the  Government  practically  just  so  much. 
Public  opinion  on  any  subject  always  has  a  "central  idea."  That 
central  idea  in  our  political  public  opinion  at  the  beginning  was  "the 
equality  of  men."  And  its  constant  working  has  been  a  steady  prog- 
ress toward  a  practical  equality  of  all  men. 

The  one  great  living  principle  of  all  democratic  government  is  that 
the  representative  is  bound  to  carry  out  the  known  will  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

The  people  are  the  rightful  masters  of  both  Congress  and  the 
courts — not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men 
who  pervert  it. 

A  free  people  in  times  of  peace  and  quiet,  when  pressed  by  no 
common  danger,  naturally  divide  into  parties.  At  such  times  the 
man  who  is  for  neither  party  is  not,  cannot  be,  of  any  consequence. 

Legislation  and  adjudication  must  follow  and  conform  to  the  prog- 
ress of  society. 

The  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment upon  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  people  is  to  be  irrevocably 
fixed  by  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  the  instant  they  are  made  the 
people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent 
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SAYINGS  OP  LINCOLN 


nc 


"Labor  is  prior  to, 
lependent  of,  capital. 
j&  only  the  fruit  of  labor/a 
could  never  have  existed 
labor  had  not  first  -existed! 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  ca 
ital,  and  deserves  much  t% 
|igh  consideration. 

Abe  Lincoln 
oldiers: 

-  This  extraordin 
ich,  we  are  en 
Jeayily  upon  all 
people,  but  the  most  heavt 
upon  the  soldier.  While 
conti^bute  of  their  substan- 
the  soTdiefrputs'  his  life 
[stake,  and  often  yields  it  u 
jln  his  country's  cause.  Th 
highest  merit,  then,  js  due  tt 

*the  soldier."  *  jjL 
i         1    ;-.  fi.  : 
!  Abe   Lincoln   said  of 

loyalty: 

I  "With  malice  toward  ndne; 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firm- 
ness in  the  .  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  *  see  the  Vight,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in    *     *    *    to  do^ 
all  which  may  achieve  and^ 
tcherish  a  vjust  and  lasttp|g 
peace    *    *    *    with  alL|iaH 


tions^ 


Lincoln's  Greatest 
Saying  Is  What? 

By  E.  V.  DURLING 

Oh,  bless  the  law  that  veils  the 

future's  face; 
For  who  could  smile  into  a  baby's 

eyes 

Or  bear  the  beauty  of  the  evening 
skies, 

If  he  could  see  what  cometh  on 
— EFGENE  LEE  HAMILTON. 
apace? 

(If  offered  a  chance  to  know 
exactly  what  the  future  held 
for  your  baby  would  you  want 
to  know  or  would  you  say: 
"Don't  tell  me.  Where  Igno- 
rance is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise."  It  would  be  an  unusual  I 
mother  who  could  say  that.  But 
she  would  probably  be  right. — 
EVD. 

WHAT  was  Abraham  Lincoln's 
greatest    saying?    I  favor: 
"That    this    nation  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  shall 
not  perish  from 
the  earth."  My 
second  choice 
would  be:  "Let 
us    have  faith 
that  right 
makes  right; 
and  in  that 
faith  let  us  to 
the    end,  dare 
to  do  our  duty 
as    we  under- 
stand it."  What 
is  your  favorite 
Lincoln  anec- 
dote?   I  go  for 
Mr.  Durling      the  time  Hon- 
est Abe  askel  some  members  of 
his  cabinet:    "If  you  call  a  tail 
a  leg,  how  many  legs  has  a  dog?" 
Somebody  answered  "five."  Lin- 
coln said:    "No,  calling  a  tail  a 
leg  don't  make  it  a  leg." 


Lincoln 


Said : 


Old  Abe's  Way  of  Looking  at  Some  Things  That  Trouble  Us 


F 


RIENDS,  the  time  has  come  when  these  sentiments  shall 
be  uttered,  and  ii  il  is  decreed  that  I  shall  go  down,  let 
i  me  go  down  linked  to  the  truth— let  me  die  in  theadvo- 
I  cacy  of  what  is  just  and  right. 


On  Men 

If  you  intend  to  go  to  work,  there  is  no  better  place  than  right  where 
you  are. 

Never  be  sorry  for  what  you  don't  write;  ii  is  the  things  you  do 
write  that  you  are  usually  sorry  for. 

I  have  changed  my  mind.  1  don't  think  much  of  a  man  who  is  not 
wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday. 

By  a  course  of  reasoning  Euclid  proves  that  all  the  angles  in  a  tri- 
angle are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  -Now,  if  you  undertook  to  dis- 
prove that  proposition  would  you  prove  it  false  by  calling  Euclid  a 
liar  ? 

On  Health 

Wealth  is  simply  a  superfluity  of  what  we  don't  need.  I  have  a  cot- 
tage and  eight  thousand  dollars  in  money,  and  hope  to  increase  it  to 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  that  is  as  much  as  any  man  ought  to 
want. 

What  do  you  think  of  those  fellows  in  Wall  Street  who  are  gam- 
bling in  gold  at  such  a  time  as  this?  For  my  part  (bringing  his 
clenched  hand  down  upon  the  table)  1  w  ish  every  one  of  them  had  his 
devilish  head  shot  off.— (Said  to  be  Lincoln's  harshest  utterance.) 

The  love  of  property  and  a  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong  have 
conflicting  places  in  our  organization,  which  often  makes  a  man's 
course  seem  crooked,  his  conduct  a  riddle. 

Whatever  change  may  occur  in  the  quantity  of  money  in  any  com- 
munity time  will  adjust  the  derangement  produced;  but  while  that 
adjustment  is  progressing  all  suffer  more  or  less  and  very  many  lose 
everything  that  renders  life  desirable.  And  no  duty  is  more  impera- 
tive on  the  Government  than  that  of  furnishing  the  people  a  sound 
and  uniform  currency. 

On  Questions 

All  should  share  the  privileges  of  government  who  assist  in  bearing 
its  burdens;  consequently,  I  would  admit  all  whites  to  the  rights  of 
suffrage  who  pay  taxes  or  bear  arms,  by  no  means  excluding  females. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  national  bank,  of  an  internal  improvement  sys- 
tem, and  of  a  high  protective  tariff.  That  the  poorest  and  most 
thinly  populated  countries  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  opening 
of  good  roads  and  in  the  clearing  of  navigable  streams  is  what  no 
person  will  deny. 

No  other  human  occupation  opens  so  wide  a  field  for  the  profitable 
and  agreeable  combination  of  labor  with  cultivated  thought  as  agri- 
culture. (This  is  a  good  pun  and  a  good  platitude.)  Ere  long  the 
most  valuable  of  all  arts  will  be  the  art  of  deriving  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence from  the  smallest  area  of  soil. 

To  correct  the  evils  which  spring  from  want  of  sympathy  and  from 
positive  enmity  among  strangers,  as  nations  or  as  individuals,  is  one 
of  the  highest  functions  of  civilization. 

I  think  that  the  reasonable  men  of  the  world  have  long  since  agreed 
that  intemperance  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest,  of  all 
— ;ie  imnnir  mankind. 


right  of  humanity  and  the  divine  right  of  kings.  In  whatever  shape 
it  develops  itself  it  is  the  same  tyrannical  spirit  that  says  :  "  You  toil 
and  work  and  earn  bread  and  I'll  eat  it." 

Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  is  only  the 
fruit  of  labor  and  could  never  have  existed  first.  Labor  is  the  su- 
perior of  capital  and  deserves  much  the  higher  consideration.  No 
men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from 
poverty.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering  a  political  power  which 
they  already  possess  and  which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely  be  used  to 
close  the  door  of  advancement  against  such  as  they,  and  to  fix  new 
disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them,  till  all  of  liberty  shall  be  lost. 

The  strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy,  outside  of  the  family  re- 
lation, should  be  one  uniting  all  working  people,  of  all  nations  and 
tongues  and  kindred.  Nor  should  this  lead  to  a  warfare  upon  prop- 
erty or  the  owners  of  property. 

Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but 
let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one  for  himself. 

There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  law. 
Among  free  men  there  can  be  no  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet, 
and  they  who  take  such  appeal  arc  sure  to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the 
costs. 

On  Government 

Our  Government  rests  in  public  opinion.  Whoever  can  change 
public  opinion  can  change  the  Government  practically  just  so  much. 
Public  opinion  on  any  subject  always  has  a  "central  idea."  That 
central  idea  in  our  political  public  opinion  at  the  beginning  was  "the 
equality  of  men."  And  its  constant  working  has  been  a  steady  prog- 
ress toward  a  practical  equality  of  all  men. 

The  one  great  living  principle  of  all  democratic  government  is  that 
the  representative  is  bound  to  carry  out  the  known  will  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

The  people  are  the  rightful  masters  of  both  Congress  and  the 
courts— not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men 
who  pervert  it. 

A  free  people  in  times  of  peace  and  quiet,  when  pressed  by  no 
common  danger,  naturally  divide  into  parties.  At  such  times  the 
man  who  is  for  neither  party  is  not,  cannot  be,  of  any  consequence. 

Legislation  and  adjudication  must  follow  and  conform  to  the  prog- 
ress of  society. 

The  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  il"  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment upon  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  people  is  to  be  irrevocably- 
fixed  by  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  the  instant  they  are  made  the 
people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent 
practically  resigned  the  Government  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent 
tribunal. 

Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  a  firm  reliance  on  Llim  who 
has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust 
in  the  best  way  all  our  difficulties.  As  the  patriot  of  '76  did  to  the 
support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  so  to  the  support  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, 
pledge  his  life,  his  property  and  his  sacred  honor. 


C.Vila  cw..~-.0 

On  Labor 

To  secure  to  each  laborer  the  whole  product  of  his  labor,  or  as 
nearly  as  possible,  is  a  worthy  object  of  any  good  government.  With 
some  men  liberty  means  for  each  man  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  him- 
self and  the  product  of  his  labor;  with  others  it  means  to  do  as  they 
please  with  other  men  and  the  product  of  other  men's  labors.  That 
issue  will  continue  in  this  country  when  my  poor  tongue  shall  be  silent. 
It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  right  and  wrong.    The  common 


Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to 
the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

I  should  be  the  most  presumptuous  blockhead  upon  this  footstool 
if  I  for  one  day  thought  that  I  could  discharge  the  duties  which  have 
come  upon  me  since  I  came  into  this  office,  without  the  aid  and  en- 
lightenment of  One  who  is  stronger  and  wiser  than  all  others. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans— to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations. 
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LINCOLN  QUOTATIONS  ON  STATE  BENCHES 
in  the 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  GARDEN 
Springfield,  Illinois 


By  Mrs.  T.  J.  Knudson,  Chairman 

'LET  US  HAVE  FAITH  THAT  RIGHT  MAKES  MIGHT.  " 

(Cooper  Union,  N.  Y.  ,  February  29,  1869) 

'  WE  WILL  GROW  STRONG  BY  CALMNESS  AND  MODERATION.  " 
(Speech,  Bloomington,  111.  ,  May  24,  1856) 

"WITH  MALICE  TOWARD  NONE.  " 

(2nd  Inaugural,  March,  1865) 

"LET  NONE  FALTER  WHO  THINKS  HE  IS  RIGHT.  " 

(Letter  to  E.  A.  Paine,  November  14.  1859) 

"THE  BETTER  PART  OF  ONE'S  LIFE  CONSISTS  IN  HIS  FRIENDSHIPS.  " 
(Letter  to  Joseph  Gillespie,  July,  1849) 

"BE  FIRM  AND  RESOLUTE.  " 

(Letter  to  General  Steele,  June,  1864) 

'  A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF  CANNOT  STAND.  " 

(Speech,  Springfield,  111.  ,  June  16,  1858) 

'LET  US  TO  THE  END  DARE  TO  DO  OUR  DUTY  AS  WE  UNDERSTAND  IT.  " 
(Address,  Cooper  Union.  N.  Y.  ,  February  27,  1858) 

'WITH  CHARITY  FOR  ALL.  " 

(2nd  Inaugural,  March,  1865) 

"EVERY  BLADE  OF  GRASS  IS  A  STUDY.  " 

(Speech,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ,  September,  1859) 

"MAN  WAS  MADE  FOR  IMMORTALITY.  " 

(Speech,  Chicago,  111.  ,  April,  1857) 

"HISTORY  IS  NOT  HISTORY  UNLESS  IT  TELLS  THE  TRUTH.  " 
(Letter  to  Herndon,  1856) 

"DETERMINE  THE  THING  CAN  AND  SHALL  BE  DONE,  THEN  FIND  THE  WAY.  " 
(Speech  in  Congress,  June  21,  1848) 

"BE  OF  GOOD  CHEER,  ALL  IS  WELL.  " 

(Speech  to  troopes,  July,  1862) 

"IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FITTING  AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD  DO  THIS.  " 
(Gettysburg  Address,  November  19,  1863) 

"WITH  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  NOTHING  CAN  FAIL,  WITHOUT  IT  NOTHING  CAN  SUCCEED. 
(Lincoln-Douglas  Debate,  Ottawa,  111..  August  21,  1858) 


New  Jersey 


-  Texas 

-  Illinois 

-  Oklahoma 

-  Missouri 

-  California 
Massachusetts 

-  Minnesota 

-  Kentucky 

-  Utah 

-  Michigan 

-  Indiana 
-  Arizona 


I  PLANTED  MYSELF  UPON  THE  TRUTH  AND  THE  TRUTH  ONLY.  " 
(Speech,  Springfield,  111.  ,  July  17,  1858) 

THIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD  SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM. 
(Gettisburg  Address  November  19,  1863) 


-New  Hampshire 
Chicago  Out-Door  Art  League 
-Wisconsin 


"LET  US  STRIVE  TO  ACHIEVE  AND  CHERISH  A  JUST  AND  LASTING  PEACE  AMONG 
OURSELVES  AND  WITH  ALL  NATIONS.  "   (2nd  Inaugural) 

"COMPROMISES  OF  PRINCIPLE  BREAK  DOWN  OF  THEIR  OWN  WEIGHT.  " 

(Letter  to  John  J.  Crittendon,  December,  22,  1859) 

"  ALL  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ARE  BROTHERS  OF  A  COMMON  COUNTRY.  " 

(Speech,  Springfield,  111.  ,  November  23,  1860) 

"IF  YOU  REMAIN  TRUE  AND  HONEST  YOU  CANNOT  BE  BETRAYED.  " 

(Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.  February  12,  1861) 

"MY  PARAMOUNT  OBJECT  IN  THIS  STRUGGLE  IS  TO  SAVE  THE  UNION.  " 

(Letter  to  Horace  Groeley,  August  22,  1862) 

"LET  US  BIND  UP  THE  NATION'S  WOUNDS.  "   (2nd  Inaugural) 

"RISE  TO  THE  HEIGHT  OF  A  GENERATION  OF  MEN  WORTHY  OF  A  FREE  GOVERNMENT" 

(Speech  to  Ohio  Regiment,  August  19,  1864) 
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